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a GUM, fresh menthol. 


“'Mfild’smooth and refreshing. 
Enjoy smoking again. 
Also available in 100's. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


KING: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg, nicotine, BOX: 18 mg, “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine, | That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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> has one component 
stem doesn’t have. 


Panasonic 


The best stereo sound used to come only from compo- 
nents. Until Panasonic put a handle on it. Now great 
sound carries everywhere with the Panasonic RX-5500 
AM/FM stereo cassette recorder, a super portable that 
packs the features found in many component systems. 
Like linear-scale tuning that helps you pinpoint FM 


stations even on a crowded dial. For even more accuracy, 


there’s a 14-stage LED tuning meter with separate right 
and left level channel indicators. 

The 5500 also has component-like sophistication in 
the cassette section. Starting with the Dolby* Noise 
Reduction system. To a three-position tape selector that 
lets you handle the three most popular types of tape 
(CrO,, FeCr and normal). There are two built-in, sensitive 
condenser microphones for great live recordings. 

And with mike-mixing you can record along with your 
radio favorites. While the digital tape counter, Cue and 


AM/FM STEREO CASSETTE RECORDER 


Review and locking pause control add up to effortless 
recording and playback. 

The 5500's speakers are just as remarkable, with 
two powerful 6/2" woofers and two 1/4” tweeters. And 
with separate controls for treble and bass, you can tailor 
the sound to your taste. There’s even a variable sound 
monitor that lets you adjust the volume of the speakers 
without affecting your headphones. Or vice versa. 

And all of this incredibly sophisticated sound travels 
just about anywhere because it operates on batteries 
(not included) and on any of the 4 international voltages. 
Even from your car with an optional adapter (RP-952). 

The RX-5500. It’s part of the line of Panasonic 
“Stereos with a Handle.” Pick one up. “OwySttacenak 


just slightly ahead of our time. 
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SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 


Where quality drinks begin. 


Drinks made with Seagram’s 7 
Crown taste better because 
Seagram's 7 tastes better all by 
itself. Make America’s finest 
whiskey a part of your holiday 
entertaining. And enjoy our 
quality in moderation. 


Seagram's 7 Ceown 


Now Mattel Electronics 
against a whole ieam of 


FOOTBALL II 

New! All-Pro version of our 
original best-selling Football I. 
Your opponent kicks off. First 
down, youre back to pass. Com- 
puter blitz! Scramble left, right, 
back—receiver’s open! Unload 

a bomb. Oh, no...intercepted! 


BASKETBALL 

Dribble-drive against a team of 
computer-quick pros. 24-second 
clock ticks away. Fake left, right— 
shoot. It’s blocked! Rebound. 
Only seconds left. Shoot again 
—two points at the buzzer! 


BASEBALL 
New! Bat against an incredible 
computer defense. Computer 
fires a fast ball. Strike one! 
Now a curve. Strike two! Next 
pitch—belted to right! A triple! 
You challenge the throw and 
dig for home—safe! 


pifs your sports savvy 
fast-thinking computers. 


SOCCER 

New! Dribble downfield against 
HOCKEY swarming computer opponents. 
New! Your opponent weaves the AUTO RACE You find an opening. Kick! 
puck through computer defense- Race against the clock! Four The goalie knocks it back on the 
men. He’s called for charging— accelerating gears speed you field. You get it, fake around 
Penalty Box! Now you've got faster and faster. Computer the defense and shoot again. 
the power play. Skate behind the cars block your path. Steer left, Score! 
goal. Come out shooting. It’s right—avoid them. Suddenly, 
blocked away! You’re in position. you're hit! Pushed back. Don’t 
Shoot again—score! give up. Steer yourself into the 

final lap and across the line— 
record time! 


“Hey, who's 
in there?” 


State-of-the-art microelectronic wizardry 
brings one or two players, all the action, 
sound and sports challenge in fast-thinking 
computer games. 

9-volt battery not included. 


MATTEL ELECTRONICS ® ES 
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This Month in Sport 


Trying to keep up with a cracker-barrel coach from Arkansas who is out on 
the hustings recruiting football players and giving coaching clinics was the lot 
of Larry Linderman this month. His interview with Lou Holtz (page 19) 
doesn’t begin to describe the conditions under which it was made. ‘*Every- 
thing went wrong,”’ says Larry. ‘‘I was directed to the wrong hotel in Dallas 
and that was bad enough for a start. When we finally did connect, Holtz had 
lost his Arkansas blazer at the airport that 
morning and wasn’t in his usual high fettle. 
We sat down in a coffee shop and started 
talking. Then it began to rain outside. In 
minutes, it started to rain inside—througha 
leaky roof directly over Holtz’ head.’ As 
they drove through the back country where 
Holtz was calling on some young pros- 
pects, their driver kept getting lost. ‘‘It’s 
hard to conduct an interview,’ says Lin- 
derman, *‘when your car is making kami- 
kaze U-turns on four-lane highways.” 
Characteristically, though, Linderman 
brought home the Razorback bacon—and 
he admits warming to his subject. ‘‘He’s 
the genuine article,’’ he says of Holtz’ sales 
technique with blue-chip prospects. ‘tHe 
really can perform. He’s very bright about 
people—he kind of knows what works with them without misleading them.”’ 

That, in fact, perfectly describes Linderman’s modus operandi as one of 
journalism’s most noted interviewers. Larry joined that admirable trade 
while he was still at Temple University. After a basketball injury, the school 
paper asked him if he’d be interested in doing some sportswriting for them. 
His decision was instant, the results prolific. A fellow Temple athlete, Bill 
Cosby, eventually became Larry’s first 
interview for Playboy, which Linderman 
parlayed into an editorship that lasted some 
five years. His unwavering rules of the 
interview technique: ‘‘Ask straight ques- 
tions. You’re not trying to prosecute peo- 
ple. And you really have to have done your 
homework. And if there’s background 
noise, it also helps if you can read lips.” 

Stu Black does not read lips, but he does 
read everything he can about the world of 
sports. Not all of the news he reads is good. 
His striking reportage on sports agents, the 
first part of which begins on page 82, actu- 
ally came out of his research on athletic 
recruiting at Los Angeles’ celebrated cra- 
dle of basketball, Verbum Dei High School. 
‘‘I found kids being pressured by agents to 
commit to them,” he says. ‘‘It was bad enough if a kid chose the wrong 
college and four bad years; but if they picked the wrong agent, it could be a 
mistake that would mess up years of a career.’ It touched Black, who was a 
former social worker for troubled New York youngsters until he moved to 
Los Angeles in 1975 to become a full-time freelancer. ‘‘People still talk about 
sports as the American way, a character-building experience, and I hope 
they’re right. But what I observed, in some cases, was an attitude of getting- 
yours-at-whatever-cost.’’ The good news for Black is that in the morass, he 
found many agents who set high ethical standards. More importantly for you, 
he found a penetrating story along the way. 
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Sony Tape. Full Color Sound. 


Music is full of color. Incredibly beautiful 
color. Color that you can hear...and (if you 
close your eyes) color you can almost see. 
From the soft pastel tones of a Mozart to 
the blinding brilliant flashes of hard rock to 
the passionately vibrant blues of the Blues. 
In fact, one of the most famous tenors 
in the world described a passage as “brown 
... by brown I mean dark...rich and full” 
Music does have color. Yet when most 
people listen to music they don't hear the 
full rich range of color the instruments are 
playing, They either hear music in black- 
and-white, or in a few washed-out colors. 
That's a shame. Because they're miss- 
ing the delicate shading, the elusive tints 
and tones, the infinite hues and variations 
of color that make music one of the most 


expressive, emotional and moving arts of all. 


Music has color. All kinds of color And 
that is why Sony is introducing audio tape 


be on the Sony tape. Every single nuance 
of color, not just the broad strokes. 

Sony tape with Full Color Sound is 
truly different. Full Color Sound means that 
Sony tape has a greatly expanded dynamic 
range — probably more expanded than the 
tape youre using. [his gives an extremely 
high output over the entire frequency range, 
plus a very high recording sensitivity. 

There's even more to Sony tape with 
Full Color Sound, however. Sony has 
invented a new, exclusive SP mechanism 
for smoother running tape, plus a specially 
developed tape surface treatment that gives 
a mirror-smooth surface to greatly reduce 
distortion, hiss and other noise. Each type 
of tape also has its own exclusive binder 
formulation, that gives it extra durability. 

Any way you look at it—or rather, 
listen to it, you'll find that Sony tape with 
Full Color Sound is nothing short of superb. 


with Full Color Sound. If you're not hearing the 
Sony tape with FullColo == : whole rainbow on your audio 
Sound can actually record tape, try recording on Sony 
more sound than you can hear. 46-416 @ tape with Full Color Sound. 
So that every tint and tor J I~"!!! [hen you'll be hearing all the 
and shade and hue of color glorious full color that makes 
that's in the original music will every kind of music, music. 


© 1979 Sony Industries, A Division of Sony Corp. of America. Sony is a trademark of Sony Corporation. 
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—~more menthol refreshment than 
any other low‘tar’cigarette. 


Full menthol refreshment. That's what — the unique new ARCTIC LIGHTS men- 
ARCTIC LIGHTS delivers. thol blend comes right through. Result? 

A very special kind of menthol refresh- You get the iciest, brighte 2st taste in men- 

ment you just won't find in any other low _ thol smoking —puff after puff. Light up 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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SPORT Talk 


Love or Money 

Now that tennis has taken firm hold at 
the National Tennis Center in Flushing 
Meadow, N.Y., what has become of the 
U.S. Open's former headquarters, the 
West Side Tennis Club in nearby Forest 
Hills? Its only pro tournament attraction 
has been the Tournament of Champi- 
ons, held the week after Wimbledon and 
featuring 12 terminally weary players 
and very few fans, Last year's week- 
long tournament drew just 40,000 spec- 
tators and was won by Eddie Dibbs, an 
excellent player, but never ranked 
higher than seventh in the world. 

It's hard to believe, then, that this 
Tournament of Champions, with its 
dozen-man draw—compared to such 
128-man fields as Wimbledon—has 
been computed by World Champion- 
ship Tennis (WCT) as the tenth-rated 
tournament in the world in a recently 
released ranking of pro events. The pur- 
pose of the rankings, according to WCT 
Director Lamar Hunt, is to create interest 
in the men’s game by “annually calcu- 
lating a ranking for the events for the 
upcoming year.” 

The cloutless tournament already 
offers $300,000 in total prize money, 
$100,000 of which goes to the winner. 
Now they will offer $100,000 in bonus 
money to lure upward of 40 players to 
next year’s event. Two of the WCT's four 
criteria for assessing their “Ten Crowns 
of Tennis” involve money—total men's 


prize money and first-place singles 
prize money. The TOC is near the top in 
those areas. The other two criteria con- 
cern the strength of the overall field and 
the average ranking of the top five play- 
ers. The Tournament of Champions 
fielded only four ranked players last 
year—as compared tothe U.S. Open, at 
which 92 were ranked. 

Still, average it all up in the computer 
and include the money (the U.S. Open 
winner's purse is a measly $38,000, 
Wimbledon's is a paltry $40,000) and 
the Tournament of Champions suppos- 
edly becomes one of the “must” events 
on the tour. 

This dollar deluge—with nearly total 
disregard for the quality of play 
presented—is sapping some of the 
vitality from tennis. Said Hunt: "The cat- 
egories used in these calculations cover 
a variety of factors which best reflect the 
modern game.” 

That reflection is pretty ugly. 


It's Not in the Cards 

Trading cards have been an integral 
part of fan interest in sports since the 
turn of the century. With this idea in 
mind, Aaron Carbone, the public rela- 
tions director for a Hartford, Conn. jai- 
alai fronton, has begun marketing trad- 
ing cards with pictures of his popular 
cesta-bearing warriors on the front. 
These men go by the unusual names of 
Javier | and Zulaica, not Honus and 
Babe and Lou, but that hasn't stopped 
Carbone. “It just occurred to me that 
there is no more basic way of getting the 
sports aspect of jai alai across than 


through trading cards,” he said. 
The cards are sold at a shop appro- 
priately named “Full of Baloney." 


Ask Bill Lee 


Montreal Expos pitcher Bill Lee 
responds to this month's question: Do 
you mind being pulled out of a game? 

“Not if they want to pull me out of there 
and put me in leftfield at Wrigley Field for 
one batter. I've always dreamed of play- 
ing out there in the ninth inning of the 
seventh game of the World Series. With 
two outs, the batter hits one up the alley 
and | catch up to the ball at the wall. 
Then | dive for the ball and catch it and 
become stuck in the ivy for eternity.” 

Send your questions to Bill Lee in care 
of SPORT, 641 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. We'll print more of his 
answers next month. 


An NBA Farm System? 


With the merger of the Western Bas- 
ketball Association and the Continental 
Basketball Association, there will be a 
new, nationwide minor league this 
season—the United Basketball Associ- 
ation. The UBA hopes to become a sub- 
sidized farm system for the NBA, and a 
committee of general managers from 
the major league has been studying the 
proposal. During the 1978-79 season, 
16 players moved from the minor 
leagues to the NBA. 

“Having a farm system is a must, not 
only for the teams, but for the fans," New 
York Knicks General Manager Eddie 
Donovan told Professional Sports Jour- 
nal. “When the league was smaller, you 
could go into the [college] draft and get 
two, maybe three good players. Now 
[with 22 teams in the NBA] there is not 
much of a chance for most teams to get 
two good picks. The talent has to have a 
place to develop.” 

Phoenix Suns GM Jerry Colangelo is 
all for a farm system, but he's concerned 
about the amount of the subsidy each 
team must provide. “'If it's $10,000 per 
team, that's one thing,” Colangelo said. 
“But if it's $380,000 to $40,000, that’s 
something else.” 

James Drucker, the commissioner of 
the UBA, expects each NBA team to 
chip in at least $20,000 and to make an 
additional payment for any of the minor- 
league's players it signs. 

The major problem may well be the 
quality of the ballplayers the UBA 
attracts. Salaries in the United Basket- 
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ball Association will average some- | Return to Unbalance 


where between $6,000 and $9,000 for 
the season. By comparison, salaries for 
American players on European teams 
average $15,000—and some individu- 
als earn up to $50,000. 

But at least the NBA finally has ac- 
knowledged the need for aminor league 
to develop and husband raw talent that 
has not fully matured in college basket- 
ball. The UBA could be the start of 
something really grand, 


The Brothers Selmon 

Those two Tampa Bay Buccaneers, 
defensive dandies Lee Roy and Dewey 
Selmon, have to be the closest brother 
act in the history of sports. They've 
played their entire football careers 


together—in high school at Eufaula, 
Okla., and then at the University of Okla- 
homa. They both graduated with out- 
standing records: 3.5 grade averages 
and All-America credentials. Lee Roy, 
11 months younger than Dewey, was 
drafted in the first round by Tampa Bay 
in 1976 and Dewey went to the Bucs in 
round two. 

Noone who knows them well was sur- 
prised. When the brothers Selmon grad- 
uated from high school, they had a 
mutual problem: shy and retiring, they 
didn't know quite how to regard the sen- 
ior prom. “It was a small class,” Dewey 
disclosed. “There were only about 14 
girls and 18 guys. We were from the 
farm and were nervous about asking a 
girl to go out with us. 

“By prom day, all the girls had been 
taken. Lee Roy said to me: ‘Do you want 
to go?’ | said, ‘Yeah. C'mon, |'ll take 
you.’ 

He did. It goes without saying that no 
one challenged the heaviest couple at 
the senior prom. 
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Pro: basketball is supposed to be run- 
ning a fever these days, frantically 
thrashing around for ways to liven up an 
infirm game, injecting remedies like the 
three-point basket and praying for Larry 
Bird, Magic Johnson and Bill Walton to 
rush in with medication, But the NBA 
showed its vital signs when it decided 
this season to return toan “unbalanced” 
schedule, wherein teams from each 
conference will play three times as 
many games against their conference- 
mates as they play against those from 
other conferences. 

The obvious intention is to rekindle old 
rivalries and maybe start some new 
ones. This comes at a time when other 
sports have moved in the opposite 
direction. Last baseball season, the 
Boston Red Sox played the Seattle Mari- 
ners only one game less than they 
played the New York Yankees. In 
hockey this year, the Toronto Maple 
Leafs will travel to Colorado to play the 
Rockies as often as they'll visit Montreal. 

When the ABA came into the league 
three years ago, a “balanced” schedule 
was instituted, because every owner 
wanted Dr. J to sweep into his town and 
pack the building to the rafters. One 
result was a series of debilitating East- 
West road trips for the players. The Play- 
ers Association called it “outrageous” 
and insisted that it contributed to vio- 
lence on the court—tired players have 
shorter tempers. 

But as the league found out, half the 
fun of rooting for the home team is know- 
ing your enemy. Except for the playoffs, 
no opponent appeared regularly 
enough for basketball fans to get a fix on 
them: the great rivalries of older clubs, 
like the Celtics-Knicks, faded, while 
potential feuds planted between teams 


like Milwaukee and Denver in playoff 
conditions never had a chance to 
flower. Under the new system, the 
stretch run for playoff berths will be 
more exciting because teams will be 
battling it out with their familiar rivals. 
The new schedule has been made 
possible because the NBA hired acom- 
puter firm for the first time. With 22 teams 
playing 902 games in 171 days— 
basically a game every other day—it's 
quite a project to come up with a sched- 
ule that works at all, much less one with 
relaxed travel demands. For one thing, 


winter arenas tend to have a series of 


“unavailable” dates—when the hockey 
team or “Bugs Bunny on Ice” is in town. 
Each team has its own quirky prefer- 
ences as well. In Utah, for example, 
Monday is family night, when traditional 
Mormon families are supposed to 
spend time together on some activity. 
Such as—the Jazz hope—watching a 
basketball game. 

While the computer people were sub- 
tracting Mondays for everyone else, 
they added them for Utah. This years 
schedule also eliminates killer road trips 
of eight or nine games. 

And the Players Association lobbied 
for—and got—an additional day off at 
the All-Star break. The regular season 
ends.a week sooner than usual (with the 
same number of games as last year), on 
March 30. 

Television, of course, had its say. In 
January, Bill Walton's San Diego Clip- 
pers swing through Texas, stop by Indi- 
ana and then fly suddenly to Boston fora 
Sunday afternoon game before heading 
straight cross-country for home. 

But if the schedule isn't perfect, it's 
about two good, solid outlet passes 
closer than it was. The NBA should be 
congratulated. 


Schooled in Ali 

“He dances like Nureyev. He could 
stick like Manolete. And he could impro- 
vise like Picasso.” Who he? Muhammad 
Ali. That's the way a promotional release 
from New York City’s New Schoo! for 


Social Research describes the now- 
retired heavyweight champion in 
announcing a new fall course, Tribute to 
a Champion, which will explore Ali's 
impact on boxing and society and 
attempt to assess whether he was truly 
“the greatest.” 

"It is the first university course dedi- 
cated to a living athlete,” says its orga- 
nizer and teacher, Gabriel Grayson. 
Grayson, who is on the school’s psy- 
chology faculty and also teaches dacty- 
lology (sign language), has been an Ali- 
watcher since he won an Olympic gold 
medal as Cassius Marcellus Clay Jr. 
“I'm attracted to Ali on a variety of lev- 
els,” says Grayson. ‘First of all, he has 
transcended boxing and become a 
global celebrity. His religion and poli- 
tics, his evolution as a fighter and as a 
man, and, of course, his stand on Viet- 
nam make him one of the very few 
authentic heroes that we have today.” 

In the past, Grayson has conducted 
courses on Jesus and Houdini. “| in no 
sense feel that either Houdini or Ali is of 
the stature and the cosmic influence on 
world history that Jesus has been,” 
Grayson says. “However, Houdini and 
magic have become synonymous. 

“Ali has a very special place that | 
don't think any boxer will have in the 
immediate future,” says Grayson. And 


in commenting on the magic of Muham- 
mad, Grayson points out that beginning 
with Ali's calling Sonny Liston “The 
Bear,” Ali was aware that the nature of 
ring warfare went beyond the physical 
to the psychological. 

Several guest speakers are sched- 
uled to discuss the many faces of Ali. 
His boxing will be covered by trainer 
Angelo Dundee, manager Herbert 
Muhammad, cornerman Drew (Bundini) 
Brown and Joe Frazier, who will screen 
and comment on highlights of his three 
great fights with Ali. 

The champ's literary side and his 
influence upon the scribes who wrote 
about him will be handled by writers 
Robert Lipsyte, Jack Newfield, George 
Plimpton and Norman Mailer. Why does 
Ali rate serious discussion by such 
heavyweight authors? Well, one reason, 
Grayson offers, is that Aliis the author of 
the world’s shortest poem: “Me ... 
Wheeeeeeeeeeeee!” That bit of poesy 
also made Ali a precursor and states- 
man of the Me Generation. 


New Products 


Said and Done 

O Norm Bulaich, coaxed out of retire- 
ment by Miami Dolphins Coach Don 
Shula, just before the season's opener: 
“This is a veteran's dream—to miss 
training camp.” 

O Former NBA referee Richie Powers, 
suspended twice in his last two sea- 
sons, on why he retired after 21 years: “| 
wanted to walk out the front door before | 
was kicked out the back door,” 

O Two-time Indy 500 winner Bobby 
Unser, after a television talk show asked 
him to drive a taxicab through New York 
City traffic: “What do you want to do, get 
me killed?" 

O Baseball exec Gabe Paul on relief 
pitchers: “It takes a fellow who is abso- 
lutely unafraid of the consequences, a 
fellow who has no fear. Being alittle nuts 
goes along with that." 

O San Jose State quarterback Ed 
Luther after Stanford recruited the son of 
San Jose Coach Jack Elway: “Stanford 
may have gotten the chip, but we got the 
block.” 


Brilliant fall foliage and the wonderful smell of burning leaves in the crisp, 
early-morning air start hunters thinking of marsh and field adventures. That crisp air 
iS a joy when sitting in front of awarm fire, but out inthe land of duck and woodcock it 
is the bane of every hunter. Freeze no more. The outdoorsmen’s mail-order house, 
Orvis (10 River Road, Manchester, Vt. 04254), has designed the $238 3-in-1 Coat. 
The coat consists of a camouflage Gore-Tex, waterproof outer shell with four 
pockets and detachable hood that covers a zip-in, long-sleeved goosedown liner. 
The shell and liner can be worn separately or together to give you maximum 
temperature control. For duck hunters, Medalist Cut'n Jump's super-warm Float 
Coat is ideal. Coast Guard approved and lined with Ensolite, the coat will keep you 
afloat if you fall out of boat or blind into the water. Available for $68.95 at department 
and sporting-goods stores in camouflage, blue, orange or green, the jacket has two 
deep pockets, a hood and draft-defying knit cuffs. 


Orvis’ versatile 3-in-1 Coat (left) and Medalist's warm and buoyant Float Coat (right). 
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OLYMPIC GOLD DIGGERS 
SkIiNsg 
Flat Out 


by Barry Stavro 


ornearly an hour and ahalf, Bill Koch 

(pronounced “Coke’’) had been ski- 
ing as precisely as a metronome, one 
cross-country stride after another. His 
legs, lungs and arms burned, but he 
was trying to block out any thoughts of 
pain or the resurgence of his asthmatic 
condition. He was competing in the 
' 1976 Olympics at Innsbruck, Austria, 
and the grueling, 30-kilometer race was 
almost over. 

“You go as fast as your body can tol- 
erate,’ Koch commented later in the 
cryptic way he has of talking. “But you 
learn your limits and know them well.” 

Koch quickened his poling and 
crossed the finish line with his last burst 
of energy. A blinding fatigue des- 
cended on him, making it nearly impos- 
sible ‘to talk, lift my arms or stand up for 
more than a few minutes.” 

When the 20-year-old from Guilford, 
Vermont won a silver medal that day, it 
was the cross-country skiing upset of 
the century, It was the first time an Amer- 
ican had ever won an Olympic cross- 
country medal and also the first time that 
the traditional powers in Nordic skiing 
(cross-country and ski jumping)—the 
Scandinavians—had been shut out in 
the event. The Russian winners of the 
gold and bronze, dismayed by the 
reporters crowding around Koch, 
stalked off the awards platform. 

Besides his silver medal in the 30 km, 
Koch also finished sixth in the 15 km, 
thirteenth in the crushing 50 km (30 
miles), and skied the fastest third leg (10 
km) in the men's relay to give the team a 
sixth-place finish. Each of these feats 
were U.S. Olympic records. 

Experts say that at the 1980 Olympics 
at Lake Placid, Koch is again the U.S.’s 
best hope for a medal. 

Cross-country skiing is a brutal series 
of physical and emotional obstacles. To 
excel at it requires enormous reservoirs 
of self-discipline, the kind of character- 
istics nurtured by quiet surroundings. 
Not surprisingly, Koch's hometown has 
a population of 1,000 and sits in the 
shadow of the Green Mountains. 

Koch began skiing at the age of two, 
turned to cross-country at eight and has 
relished the sport ever since. “It's close 
to my nature,” Koch explains. “One of 
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Bill Koch (at left) on the medal platform in '76: can he do the impossible again? 


the nicest things about the sport is you 
can be an individual. It's a form of self- 
expression. And | don't like crowds.” He 
shrugs his shoulders and smiles, as if 
this were more than enough reason to 
submit to the rigors of the sport. 

And rigorous it is, especially when 
Koch has suffered for five years from 
stress asthma, which causes the tiny air 
sacs in his lungs to constrict when he 
exerts himself. Doctors prescribed 
chromy! sodium to keep the asthma in 
check, and Koch used it at the '76 Olym- 
pics. But Koch is a purist who dislikes 
drugs as much ashe disapproves of the 
shopping malls and nuclear power 
plants encroaching on his native Ver- 
mont. "I just decided asthma didn't 
exist,” Koch explains. “| vowed some 
day to be independent of drugs and 


decided to try it out this year. It worked.” 


This independence “is the thing that 
makes Bill so successful,” suggests 
U.S. Nordic Team Director John Bower. 
“It's his ability to lead himself. He knows 
his strengths and weaknesses better 
than other athletes I’ve met.” 

Self-reliance is doubly important 
because three of the four Olympic 
cross-country races are run with stag- 
gered starts with a skier going off every 
30 seconds. “You can’t be looking 
around at the competition,” 
stresses. In one race, “! didn’t know until 
22 kilometers that | was in the top five for 
the first five kilometers.” 

Consequently, a cross-country skier 
must pace himself according to his own 
internal clock. “Physically it's tougher 


Koch 


than a mass start,” Koch maintains. 
"Everyone going out there has to try and 
set a world record every day." And 
since the self-induced pressure is con- 
stant, the world records elusive and the 
sport so physically depleting, the best 
times are extraordinary. But so is the 
inconsistency of performance. 

Koch cites two international races 
this past season as evidence. In one he 
finished 42nd, the other in the top ten. 
“Both days | was very up,” Koch recalls. 
“| had every intention of doing well. But | 
still have no idea how to figure out why 
things like this happen." 

At 5-feet-10 and 160 pounds, Koch 
has a handshake to match an arm 
wrestler's and a pair of calves to rival 
Earl Campbell's. In Koch's daily sum- 
mer workouts, the muscles in his sto- 
mach, legs and arms are conditioned by 
isometric exercises as well as by roller- 
skiing, cycling, hiking and jogging. 

For the 1980 Olympics, John Bower is 
forecasting Norway, Sweden, Russia 
and Finland as the men’s cross-country 
powers. Their depth is awesome: Rus- 
sia alone has 5,500 cross-country 
coaches, while the U.S. has about 200 
cross-country racers. 

Coach Bower hopes his U.S. team 
“will have a top ten finisher in each disci- 
pline,” but chances are that Bill Koch 
and a prayer are all the U.S. will have 
going for it in 1980. Koch himself shies 
away from forecasts, and his only Olym- 
pic goal is “just to ski my best.” Would 
that be good enough for a medal? 
“Sure,” Koch answers quietly. 


TASTE THE GOOD TIMES. 


©1979 B&W T Co. 


Lights, 9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine; Lights 100's, 9 mg. 
“tar”, 0 .9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined = es _" § 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. \ , 
Extra Burley tobacco fortifies the flavor. 


Finally! Genuine tobacco flavor in a low ‘tar’cigarette...plus Double Gift Coupons. 


For free Gift Catalog. Call toll-free: (1-800) 626-5510. (Ky. residents call toll-free: (1-800) 752-6010.) 


NEW COUGAR XR-Z. IT’S 


Very rarely does this kind of automotive excitement 
come along. A car that can bring out the true animal 
instincts in you. 

New Cougar XR-7. A striking new Cat that has 
more flash—more style. 

Lean. Trim. Totally new, from a MacPherson- 
strut front suspension on up. Newly designed, 
outside. Very spacious on the inside. And so very 
luxurious. 

This Cougar matches a sleek new profile with 
plenty of standard Cat features. Like padded landau 
vinyl roof. New power rack-and-pinion steering. 
New halogen headlamps. Steel-belted radials. A new 
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4.2 liter V-8. Select-Shift automatic transmission. 
More innovative, with new electronic Cat options. 
Like the 3-pod electronic instrument panel with 
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digital display shown here. And a new Keyless Entry 
System that lets you open doors and rear decklid 
without fumbling for your Keys, 

Also new is an automatic overdrive transmission 
available with the 5.0 liter V-8. So innovative, its 


not available from any other American automaker. 
Cougar responds this year with 64% better EPA 
Estimated MPG than 1975 models, based on a 
comparison of standard engines. Compare this 
estimate to the estimated MPG of other cars. Your 
actual mileage may differ, depending on how fast 
you drive, weather conditions and trip length, Actual 
highway mileage will probably be less than the 


estimated highway fuel economy. Estimated MPG 
and percentage inerease different in California® 

New Cougar XR-7. Unleash one today at your 
| incoln- Mercury dealer. 


EPA EST. MPG ee EP + | 
64,8 cSt 2262 
MERCURY COUGAR XR7 


LINCOLN-MERGURY DIVISION 
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IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND-SO PROOF - CALVERT DIST CO. NYC 


Right from the start, its Canadian spirit 
stands out from the others. What puts it 
in a class by itself? Super lightness. 
Superb taste. If that’s your goal, step 
up to Lord Calvert Canadian. 


‘The spirit of Canada: 
Ve bottled it. 


Letters 


REVIEWING THE PREVIEW 
How could you call the Chicago Bear 
offense a “joke” (“Football Preview,” 
Sept.)? The Bears’ so-called “dete- 
riorating” offensive line helped Walter 
Payton and Roland Harper rush for 
2,387 yards last season. You also 
failed to mention Vince Evans, who has 
become the Bears' first-string quarter- 
back and will make Chicago the sur- 

prise team of 1979. 

Joe Murphy 
Frankfort, Ky. 


You contradicted yourself when you 
classified Cleveland Brown rookie 
receiver Willis Adams as “speedy” and 
then later stated that Green Bay 
Packer wide receiver Aundra Thomp- 
son had “no speed or moves.” Both 
men run a 4.6 40-yard dash. Is a 4.6 
fast or slow? 

Robert Vanstone 
Regine, Saskatchewan, Canada 


In your preview of the Green Bay 
Packers you called wide receiver 
James Lofton “an arrogant S.O.B.,” 
said tight end Rich McGeorge was 
“way too slow” and called the Packer 
secondary “hard-hitting to the point of 
cheapness.” You should focus more 
on the strengths of the teams. 

Andy Stein 
Hartford, Wis. 


The Tampa Bay Buccaneers over 
the Packers in the NFC Central? After 
reading many enjoyable articles by 
Mark Ribowsky, | regard his predic- 
tions as a black mark on his record. 

Warren Pierschalla 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


SLEEP INDUCING SPORT? 
Professional football or Pete 
Rozelle’s “product,” as he calls it (“The 
SPORT Interview,” Sept.), has 
become about as exciting as a yawning 
festival. If sports fans want continuous 
action, professional soccer is where 

they'll find it. 

Ronald G. Johnson 
Marietta, Ohio 


A TOAST TO SOFTBALL 

The American Professional Slo- 
Pitch League can only benefit from 
your excellent photo essay on softball 
(“A Brand New Pitch for A Grand Old 
Game,” Sept.). By the way, Joe Pepi- 
tone and the Trenton Champales 
rebounded from a poor start to finish 
second in their division and make the 
APSPL playoffs. However, they lost in 


the first round to the Kentucky Bour- 

bons. Perhaps Bourbon is a little 
stronger than Champale. 

Ted Kapnick 

Highstown, N.J. 


FREAKING OUT ON STATS 

As a “stat freak” myself, | found Bill 
James’ article “Confessions of a Stat 
Freak” (September) fascinating. | have 


Don Baylor had an All-Star season in '79, 


visited several bookstores in search of 

his “Baseball Abstract” without finding 
the publication. How can | obtain it? 

George G. Pallis 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Editor's reply: The Baseball Abstract 
can be obtained by sending $5.00 to 
Bill James, P.O. Box 2150, Lawrence, 
Kan., 66044. 


ANOTHER BATTLE WITH BRITAIN 

It was ludicrous to blame the British 
Football League for the banning of Brit- 
ish soccer players from the North 
American Soccer League (“SPORT 
Talk,” Sept.). Europe used to wish that 
the U.S. would learn to appreciate soc- 
cer, but now they see that the U.S. will 
stock its teams at the expense of the 
rest of the world. 

You may think that the BFL’s deci- 
sion symbolizes the NASL’s ability to 
“go it alone.” All it really means, 
though, is that foreign players who 
dominate the NASL will permanently 
be taken from their native countries 
and domestic soccer on both sides of 
the Atlantic will suffer. 

lan Husband 
Kapuskasing, Ontario, Canada 


A CALL FOR ACTION 
|, too, was appalled at the pitiful per- 
formance of the fans in voting for 
baseball’s All-Star teams (“SPORT 
Talk,” Sept.). It's no wonder the 
National League wins the game every 
year. N.L. fans elect the league’s best 
talent while players like Brian Downing 
and Don Baylor of the Angels can’t 
make the starting A.L. team. Commis- 
sioner Bowie Kuhn must take action to 
change the mess he created when he 
returned the vote to the fans in 1970. 
Andy Spradley 
Covina, Ca. 


RIDING THE DESERT DEBATE 
Your cartoon characterization of off- 
road desert motorcyclists was as inac- 
curate and biased as the article which 
appeared above it (“SPORT Talk,” 
Sept.). I've competed in desert events 
and | assure you that physical condi- 
tioning and equipment preparation are 
essential and that motorcyclists do 
care about desert environment. You 
presented the Sierra Club’s version of 
ORV activity in the desert, now how 
about some equal time for the Ameri- 

can Motorcyclist Association? 

Frank Toste 
Los Osos, Cal. 


PIERSALL’S NO HYPOCRITE 
In these days when hypocrites are in 
abundance, it was refreshing to read 
Jimmy Piersall’s straight talk rather 
than synthetic small talk (“The SPORT 
Interview,” August). With Piersall, you 
know where you stand. He'll give you 
either a pat on the back or a punch in 
the nose. Jimmy indecisive? No way! 
Greg Noel 
Washington, D.C. 


TALES OF RUDNAY 
As a classmate of Jack Rudnay’s at 
Northwestern, | don’t feel John Garrity 
did justice to either Rudnay’s reckless 
sense of humor or his generous heart 
(“A Joker Named Jack,” August). Rud- 
nay was famous on the Northwestern 
campus for his outrageous comedy 
routines. | also remember Jack suffer- 
ing severe cuts while defending others 
from knife-wielding hoodiums during a 
campus disturbance. 
Clyde Holt,lll 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Letters To SPORT 
641 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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The 


JCPenney 
Battery 


Andneither do they. 


First there was only one. The JCPenney Battery. 
The first maintenance-free battery. No water to add or check. 
Not even filler caps. Just power. Now there are three more. 
Three equally maintenance-free batteries. The JCPenney 


315 Amps —(Group Size 24) 
Cold Cranking Power 


Limited 3 year Warranty 

THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO ACCEPT 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 

3 YEARS WHEN USED IN 

YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK. 


This warranty is void if the battery's 
failure is due to customer abuse, misuse 
accident or negligence or if an electrical 
test performed by JCPenney shows that 
the failure was Caused by the automobile’s 
electrical system 

e (fit fails during the first year—we will 
replace it free. @ If it fails during the 

2nd year, we will allow $20.00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery. e If it fails 
during the 3rd year, we will allow $10.00 
towards the purchase of a new battery 
Just return it with proof of purchase to the 
nearest JCPenney auto center for Service 


410 Amps (Group size 24) 
Cold Cranking Power 

Limited 4 year Warranty 
THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO ACCEPT 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 
4 YEARS WHEN USED IN 
YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK. 


This warranty is void if the battery's 

failure is due to customer abuse, misuse 
accident or negligence or if an electrical 
test performed by JCPenney shows that 


the failure was caused by the automobile’s 
electrical system 
@ If it fails during the first 2 years—we will 


replace it free. ¢@ If it fails during the 

3rd year, we will allow $20.00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery. @ |f it fails 
during the 4th year, we will allow $10.00 
towards the purchase of a ne attery 
Just return it with proof of purchase to the 
nearest JCPenney auto center for Service 


3, 4, and 5 year batteries. Still no water to add or caps to 
fool with. But now you can choose the power you need 
and the price you want to pay. The JCPenney 3, 4 and 

5 Year Batteries. Take your choice. 


JCPenney 
5 Year 
Battery 


500 Amps (Group size 24) 
Cold Cranking Power 


Limited 5 year Warranty 

THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO ACCEPT 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 

5 YEARS WHEN USED IN 

YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK. 
This warranty is void if the battery's 

failure is due to customer abuse, misuse, 
accident or negligence or if an electrical 
test performed by JCPenney shows that 
the failure was caused by the automobile’s 
electrical system 

@ if it fails during the first 3 years—we will 
replace it free. ¢@ If it fails during the 

4th year, we will allow $20.00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery. e If it fails 
during the 5th year, we will allow $10.00 
towards the purchase of a new battery 
Just return it with proof of purchase to the 
nearest JCPenney auto center for Service 


The JCPenney Batteries 
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Line of Maintenance-Free Batteries. 


THE INTERVIEW 


Lou Holtz 


by LAWRENCE LINDERMAN 


Ithough he’s only in his third 

season as head football coach 
at the University of Arkansas, 
Lou Holtz has already become 
something of a legend in the land 
of the Razorbacks. Since his 
arrival in 1977, Arkansas has com- 
piled an overall record of 20 wins, 
three losses and one tie, a 10-10 
standoff with UCLA in last 
season’s Fiesta Bowl. The previ- 
ous year, Holtz’s Hogs registered 
a major bowl upset when they 
annihilated Oklahoma in the 
Orange Bowl, 31-6. 

Prior to the Orange Bowl, Holtz 
had suspended his two first-string 
running backs and a _ leading 
receiver because of a dormitory 
inctdent involving a woman. After 
the game, Holtz received more 
than 12,000 letters supporting his 
action and hundreds of speaking 
invitations. 

After a long string of college 
assistant-coaching jobs, Holtz got 
his first head coaching assignment 
at William and Mary in 1969. In 
1972 he took over at North Carolina State and led the 
Wolfpack to four consecutive bowl appearances. Holtz’ 
next stop, in 1976, was the New York Jets’ head coaching 
job. Holtz presided over a 3-11 disaster in his only season 
with the NFL. New York sportswriters depicted him as a 
bucolic bungler who tried to infuse the Jets with rah-rah 
spirit that never had a chance to take root. 

Holtz was interviewed during a recent recruiting visit 
to Dallas, Tex. He appeared to be a bright and hardwork- 
ing, professionally charming man who, like most out- 
standing football coaches, seems less involved with a 
sport than a cause. Still, Holtz’ humor often takes the 
edge off his obsession. He once described himself as ‘‘a 
guy who is 5-feet-10-inches tall, weighs 152 pounds, 
wears glasses, talks with a lisp and has a physique that 
looks like he’s had beriberi and scurvy.” 

Holtz works long hours. He'd started the day at 6a.m. 
in Fayetteville, Ark., had flown to Dallas by private 
plane, and after the SPORT interview would fly to Jack- 


Coach Lou Holtz has taken 
the Arkansas Razorbacks 
to two major bowl games 

in two years, after one 
miserable season as head 
coach of the New York Jets. 
Now he talks about what 
happened and why his 


talents “are better suited 
to the college game” 


son, Miss., where he’d conduct a 
coaching clinic the next day. 
When his recruiting chores were 
done (he had offered football 
scholarships to three blue-chip 
high school seniors), Holtz 
headed for a restaurant and began 
the interview. 

SPORT: You once worked as an 
assistant coach under Woody 
Hayes and it was widely specula- 
ted that you were offered the 
chance to succeed Hayes this fall. 
Was that the case? 

HOLTZ: Ohio State contacted me 
about the job, yes, but I'd just 
made a commitment to the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and to my 
players to stay in Fayetteville, so 
consequently there’s no way I 
considered taking the job. I 
decided to not even talk to Ohio 
State about coaching there for two 
reasons: one, my family and I 
enjoy Arkansas and the people 
we've met there. Two, our foot- 
ball team lost most of our best ath- 
letes last year and this is a rebuild- 
ing season for us. I’ve been reading about how our team is 
expected to finish down toward the bottom of the South- 
west Conference, but we've gone to bowl games eight 
times in the last 12 years and I think we'll be in a bowl 
game when ¢/is season ends. : 
SPORT: Were you sorry to see Hayes fired for striking an 
opposing team’s player? 

HOLTZ: Sure I was. I don’t condone what he did at the 
game, but if I had to list the ten things I remember most 
about Woody Hayes, that would not be one of them. I 
evaluate a coach by what his former coaches and players 
say about him, and you won't ever hear them say any- 
thing but the greatest things about Woody Hayes. When I 
was at Ohio State, I saw him tutor athletes himself and get 
upset with players because they got ‘*C’s’’ when they 
could be *‘B”’ students. 

SPORT: How much do you involve yourself with your 
players’ academic careers? 

HOLTZ: I probably don’t do as good a job as I'd like to, 


continued 
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but I’m concerned about them. My job is really to solve 
problems before they happen and to find people who are 
going to fall on the grenade to save the group. You know, 
as a coach you don’t earn your salary when you win. In 
coaching, you earn your salary when things aren’t going 
well. Anybody can coach a game of football when your 
team is rolling along at eight wins and no losses. You 
really have to check your low-hole card when you lose 
two ina row. At that point, when things are going badly, I 
think you need to go back and make sure you still believe 


“When | 
coached the 
Jets, | just was 
not adequately 
prepared, 
mentally or 
any other 
which way” 


in the same things, the same philosophy of coaching. 
SPORT: What is your philosophy of coaching? 
HOLTZ: First of all, I think it’s a necessity to have great 
coaches around me. According to the Bible, Joseph died 
leaning on his staff and I think the same will be said of me. 
After that, I think you have to get athletes who want to 
win, and then you work like heck on the fundamentals. I 
put tremendous pressure on my players during practice 
so they can be oblivious to pressure during a game. And I 
don’t think you win games—you lose em. When you've 
got a good foundation, winning takes care of itself. 
SPORT: Do you worry about losing? 

HOLTZ: Well, I think there are coaches who are actually 
afraid of losing and I don’t think you can ever let that 
happen, because if it does, you do things out of fear. That 
doesn’t happen to me. I’m willing to work, and if I can’t 
satisfy the people where I’m working, well, I can dig a 
ditch as well as anybody else in the world. I just feel that if 
you're willing to work, you're going to survive. 
SPORT: How much time do you spend recruiting? 
HOLTZ: You'd better believe that from December Ist to 
March Ist you win with recruiting. From March Ist to 
December Ist, you win with coaching—and you don’t 
want to get those two dates mixed up. You don’t want to 
sit around during the season and say, ‘‘we don’t have the 
athletes to win,’’ and you don’t want to sit around during 
recruiting season and say, ‘‘Hey, we can outcoach every- 
body.’’ I don’t think that you can win without the ath- 
letes. We believe that somewhere in this country there 
are 30 great athletes—that’s the number of football schol- 
arships permitted by the NCAA—who want what we 
have to offer. I'll go into a young man’s home just once— 
after my staff has already scouted him and contacted 
him—and if we’re after 40 to 45 athletes, we'll get our 
share. In the last two years, we’ve been ranked in the top 
15 teams in terms of our recruiting efforts. 


SPORT: How difficult does recruiting get when schools 
like Texas and Oklahoma are also after the same high 
school player you’re pursuing? 

HOLTZ: We never really worry about what Texas, Okla- 
homa or anybody else is telling a young man. We just try 
to sell our school honestly, and I believe other schools do 
the same. I don’t think there’s as much cheating in 
recruiting going on today as you might be led to believe. I 
think a lot of it is sour grapes: one school loses an athlete 
to another and they immediately say, ‘‘Well, they're 
cheating. They bought that athlete.’’ That’s not necessar- 
ily true. Anyway, the three things I stress in recruiting are 
academics, our football program and the university's 
social environment. 

Academics is the most important factor. A young man 
has to feel he’s going to get a good education at our 
school. Only one out of 1,000 young men coming into 
college as freshmen football players will make it into 
professional football, which is why I stress academics. 

In terms of our football program, I think a young man 
usually wants to know if he’ll be able to play for us early 
in his career. Unless he’s an exception, chances are he 
won’t, and soI don’t mislead him along that line because 
I’ve got to coach these young men for four years. But ifa 
youngster wants a school with a winning tradition, if 
winning is the most important thing to him, if he wants a 
school that is the only major university in the state where 
the stadium is sold out by May, well, that’s our situation 
at the University of Arkansas. 

The third thing is the university’s social environment. 
If a young man wants to go toa big city, Fayetteville isn’t 
for him. If he likes hunting and fishing, well, some of our 
players will do that before going to class in the morning. 
But if he wants the discotheques, the night life and the 
bright lights, then, golly, Fayetteville is not the place to 
be. As someone once said, Fayetteville isn’t the end of 
the world, but you can sure see it from there. 

SPORT: You came to Fayetteville from New York City. 
Was that a letdown for you? 
HOLTZ: No, but the size of the town sure surprised me. 
Fayetteville has about 30,000 people. But I love it down 
there, even though I’m not an outdoorsman. I can’t puta 
worm on a hook, let alone take a fish off one, and I’ve 
never shot a gun in my life—except when I was in the 
Army, and even then I couldn’t hit the target. But I do go 
floating down the Buffalo river with my family once a 
year. The children go in one canoe and my wife Beth and I 
goin another. Unfortunately, we end upin the trees more 
often than in the water. 
SPORT: You’ve become known as a kind of Will Rogers 
of coaches. Do you ever feel called upon to be funny? 
HOLTZ: No, it’s just that I’m loose a lot of the time, but 
there are a lot of times when I’m not. As a matter of fact, 
I’m pretty goldarned tight and difficult to get along with 
from August to December. January through June is a 
good time to be around me, but after that, football prac- 
tice starts and I have a million things on my mind. There 
will be nights when I only get two or three hours of sleep 
and when that happens, I get tired and depressed. 
SPORT: You're also said to be a stern disciplinarian. Is 
that reputation merited? 
HOLTZ: I think so. I expect a young man to get up and go 
to classes, to study, to attend tutoring sessions, and I want 
that understood. That’s not a threat, but let’s say that the 
athlete is a goof-off and decides not to go to class, hey, I 
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think you then sit down and have a meeting of the minds. 
Somebody has to hold the stick, and I’m not big enough to 
allow the athlete to hold it. If he doesn’t go to class, we're 
going to get him up at 6 a.m. and he’s going to be running 
up and down the stadium steps. I expect the player to be 
in condition. And I expect him to be an outstanding 
young man. I don’t expect to go down to the police 
department because of him, and I don’t expect him to 
embarrass the university or himself. 

SPORT: This certainly seemed to be the case just before 
the 1978 Orange Bowl game when you suspended three 
players for an incident involving a woman. Did you feel a 
lot of pressure when you made that decision? 

HOLTZ: Not from the university and the athletic depart- 
ment, both of which said it was my decision and that 
they'd back me. There was pressure from people around 
the country. A lot of them had bet on the game. Suspend- 
ing the three players before the Orange Bowl wasn’t a 
decision that gave me a great deal of pleasure because 
here were three athletes who were the victims of circum- 
stance and possibly poor judgment. Even when I reflect 
on it, | wish it hadn't happened that way because we 
couldn't have been in the Orange Bowl without those 
three athletes. They were responsible for almost 75 per- 
cent of our touchdowns during the season. 

SPORT: Were you surprised when your team—an 
18-point underdog before the suspension—nevertheless 
beat Oklahoma? 

HOLTZ: Not on January 2nd when we played the game. I 
wasn't shocked at all. I thought we had a great football 
team, but for a ten-day period we didn’t look good in 
practice, primarily because we lacked a good self-image. 
After the episode, all you read about were the players 
who weren’t there and about all the players on Oklahoma. 
Nothing positive was being written or said about our 
overall football team, and so at a squad meeting we asked 
the players to talk about some of those positives. They 
pointed out we still had a defense that gave up only seven 
points a game. We still had a great placekicker in Steve 
Little, a great competitor in quarterback Ron Calcagni 
and a fine offensive line. The thing that brought it all 
together was the challenge and the opportunity. 
SPORT: You coached the Jets for one season. Are you 
happier coaching college players? 

HOLTZ: Yes, but there’s no way I can say anything 
negative about professional football. It’s different from 
college football, and I think whatever talents God gave 
me are better suited to the college game. 

SPORT: What do you think are the chief differences 
between coaching a college team and an NFL team? 
HOLTZ: First, let me just say that I think both win the 
same way: with the elimination of mistakes and with 
people who want to win and can’t stand losing. But I think 
that when you get an athlete at an earlier age—when he’s 
in college—you can get him to alter his thinking to a 
certain extent. In professional football, if an athlete 
doesn’t really fit into your mold, you need to buy and sell 
and trade and do different things along that line. 
SPORT: What other differences are there? 

HOLTZ: For me, one of the biggest differences had to do 
with practices during the season. Ona college team you'll 
have maybe 140 athletes on the field and you'll be able to 
work on offense, defense and the kicking game all at the 
same time. In the pros, you'll only have 45 players on the 
team and a certain number of them will be injured after a 


game, and the offense has to work against the defense, 
which really makes it difficult to get a lot of things done 
during the season. With more athletes, practices can be 
more physical and you're able to work more fully on the 
fundamentals of the sport. 

SPORT: Did you find that there was more pressure on 
you to win when you coached the Jets? 

HOLTZ: No, there’s just as much pressure in college as 
there is in the pros. You play in front of as many people 
and you have to win. If you don’t win, you become a 
martyr. A martyr is a hero who didn’t make it. I just was 
not adequately prepared, mentally or any other which 
way, to coach professional football. 

SPORT: What do you think were your shortcomings? 
HOLTZ: Well, I really didn’t know an awful lot about pro 
football. I had always had an option quarterback-type 
offense.I thought that perhaps we might be able to run 
certain phases of the option on the Jets, but we couldn’t. I 
just did a very poor job, even though I was only there 11 
months. When I reflect on it, I can tell you that the Jets 
were just a super group. Joe Namath was a tremendous 
individual and I have the greatest respect for him as a 
person and also as a player to coach. There wasn’t one Jet 
who ever questioned me or was difficult to get along with. 
And I don’t think there have ever been people better to 
work for than the New York Jets’ management. The only 
problem was with Lou Holtz. I didn’t really make a total 
commitment to coaching professional football, but I 
didn’t realize it at the time. It was almost a case of 
thinking, ** Well, if it doesn’t work out orif I don’t like it, I 
can always go back to college football.’ Whenever you 
do something like that, you give yourself an out. If you 


“There’s just 
as much 
pressure in 
college as in 
the pros.... If 
you don’t win, 
you become 
amartyr” 


don’t make a total commitment to whatever you're doing, 
then you start looking to bail out the first time the boat 
starts leaking. It’s tough enough getting that boat to shore 
with everybody rowing, let alone when a guy stands up 
and starts putting his life jacket on. 
SPORT: Why did you choose to coach at Arkansas? 
HOLTZ: After I decided it was best for me to leave the 
Jets, Arkansas approached me. The university had many 
of the things I was looking for, but primarily it had Frank 
Broyles, a great coach who had become the athletic direc- 
tor. I'd never really been to Arkansas before Coach Broy- 
les first contacted me. 
SPORT: Senator Bill Bradley, the former New York 
Knick star, recently recommended that college 
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athletes—especially at major football schools such as 
yours—be paid for playing. Do you agree? 

HOLTZ: I'm opposed to that. I don’t think we should pay 
people who come to school. If you give a young mana 
college education, you're giving him the most important 
thing that you can give him. But I probably have some 
proposals that Senator Bradley's against. 

SPORT: Such as? 

HOLTZ: A playoff system to determine a national cham- 
pion in college football. But I don’t want to see it done at 
the expense of the bowl games. I think that after the bowl 
games are played, we ought to have the top two or four 


‘After the bowl 
games are 
played, we 
ought to have 
the top two or 
four teams 
compete 

for the 


teams compete for the national championship. | don’t 
think anything should be done to jeopardize bowl 
games—they’ ve played a major role in the development 
of college football. If you took winners of bowl games, 
such as Alabama and Southern California last season, 
you'd be able to determine a national championship the 
way it should be determined: on the field. 

SPORT: How many teams would you want to see entered 
in an NCAA playoff? 

HOLTZ: Anything more than four teams is unrealistic 
and you ought to have four. The athletes wouldn't miss 
any classes because I don’t know of a school that’s in 
session during the first week of January. 

SPORT: What was the first indication you had that you 
might be suited to be a football coach? 

HOLTZ: It was at the end of my junior year in high 
school. My high school coach told my parents that I ought 
to go away to college and become a coach, which really 
intrigued my folks because no one from either side of the 
family had ever been to college. But I didn’t want to go. 
All I wanted was to have a job in the steel mill in 
Midlands, Pa., buy a car, have a girl by my side and five 
dollars in my pocket. I went to Kent State for a year to 
prove that I could do the work and then came back and 
got a job in the steel mill that summer. I decided not to 
return to college, but after laboring in the open hearth for 
a few weeks, I went back to college and played football. 
Poorly. I hurt my right knee playing basketball at the end 
of my junior year, and I was then asked to coach the 
freshman football team and scout. Which I did, and I 
liked it. After Kent State, I got a graduate assistantship at 
the University of lowa and from there to William and 
Mary and onand on. I had to make every stop, because | 
wasn't very big and I hadn’t been a good athlete. I was an 


assistant for a while at the University of Connecticut, 
which is located in Storrs, Conn. It used to be named 
Store, but they built another one. Boy, I’ve really lived in 
a lot of metropolitan areas. 

Shortly after that, 1 went to South Carolina and then to 
Ohio State and from there to the head coaching job at 
William and Mary, which people said was a dead end. 
SPORT: Did that worry you? 

HOLTZ: No, because I thought I could go there and be 
happy for the rest of my life. I'd been their assistant 
coach, and I liked living in Williamsburg, Va. I was then 
the youngest head coach in college football and I felt that 
if I went down there and got fired, I'd be young enough to 
go into something else. As it turned out, I was at William 
and Mary for 2% years, and I did all my experimenting 
there. When I first arrived, | couldn't understand why our 
offense didn’t look like Ohio State’s and why our quarter- 
back couldn’t execute like Rex Kern. I found out that our 
personnel was just alittle bit different, and I decided right 
then that you had to give players things they could physi- 
cally do. After that, I was hired by North Carolina State. 
SPORT: Do you have any goals as a coach? 

HOLTZ: Yes, I'm very goal-oriented. I still want to learn 
how to juggle, how to do magic. I’m taking pilot’s lessons 
and I’ve wanted to play the ten greatest golf courses in the 
world. I’m only missing the two in California: Cypress 
Point and Pebble Beach. My goal in football is to coach a 
team that is universally acclaimed as the national cham- 
pion. I felt we won the national championship two years 
ago, but we didn’t receive it. And sometimes I wake up 
and think to myself, *‘Gee, I'd really like to try profes- 
sional football again because of the bad experience I 
had.’ But I really do enjoy college football—and yet I 
may not be in it much longer. 

SPORT: Why not? 

HOLTZ: Coaching is a young man’s game and I’m 42. | 
have as much enthusiasm as I’ve ever had, but I may not 
feel that way in a year or two years or four years. There 
are other things I'd also like to do with my life. 

I'd like to be an athletic director some day. I'd like to go 
back and get my doctorate in administration. And I'm 
always interested in politics. I’m very opinionated about 
political issues. 

SPORT: What issues do you feel strongly about? 
HOLTZ: Government. I read the other day where some- 
one said, *“Thank goodness we don’t get all the govern- 
ment we pay for.” I think our government is too big and 
spends too much money. We have an obligation to take 
care of people in society who can’t take care of them- 
selves, but you can overdo anything. 

SPORT: Do you intend to eventually run for office? 
HOLTZ: I've never really thought about it. Arkansas has 
an abundance of good, talented young politicians, so the 
need won't be there. But I could make a contribution if I 
had a government job that takes a lot of organization. 
Sometimes, though, when you talk a lot, you let your 
mouth write a check that your till can’t cash. In other 
words, you think you know a lot of answers and all of a 
sudden you find out you don’t even know the question. 
SPORT: Has that happened to you very often? 
HOLTZ: Almost every day I'll look back on something 
and say, ‘‘Now that wasn’t a very smart thing to do.” 
I’ve done a lot of stupid things, but I'd like to live my life 
over again, just to do it again. | wouldn’t change much, 
but I sure would like to do it again. Oo 
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PRO FOOTBALL 


ight football in New England's 
Schaefer Stadium does not conjure 


up thoughts of Robert Frost poetry or 


quaint New England town meetings, no 
matter the beauty of the Massachusetts 
countryside. 

Night football in Schaefer is raucous 
and surly and belligerent. Last season, 
before a Monday-night game in 
Schaefer, the atmosphere had all the ele- 
gance of a pit-bull fight. 


A terrifying trio 
of top quarter- 
backs: Patriot 
Steve Grogan 
(top), Dolphin 
Bob Griese (a- 
bove) and Colt 
Bert Jones (left). 


by LARRY FELSER 


The Baltimore Colts were the visitors. 
The hated Colts. In New England they 
remember that Baltimore used to beat 
on poor Patriots teams when the Colts 
first came over to the American Confer- 
ence from the ‘old’ National League. 
They remember that the Colts have been 
quoted calling Pats linebacker Sam 
Hunt a “‘cheap-shot artist.”’ 

This was to be New England's get- 
even night. Baltimore had played two 


For bombs-away offense, heavy 
hitting and bitter rivalries, there’s 
no topping the AFC East 


The Orneriest 
Division in Football 


previous games without scoring a point. 
The Colts appeared to be emotionally 
flat. Bert Jones, their superb quarter- 
back, was out with a shoulder separa- 
tion incurred before the season began. 
And the team’s best runner, Lydell Mit- 
chell, had been traded to San Diego after 


Two of the toughest hit men in the division 
are Jet linebacker Greg Buttle (51) at left and 
Miami defensive end A.J. Duhe (77) below. 


a loud and embarrassing public contract 
fight with owner Robert Irsay. In return 
for Mitchell the Colts got undersized, 
part-time running back Joe Washington. 
Washington reported to Baltimore just a 
few days before the Pats game. 

The game didn’t turn out to be quite 
the pit-bull fight the Schaefer fans 
expected. The Patriots went into the 
fourth quarter with a 13-7 lead. They 
came out of it with a 34-27 loss. 

Joe Washington's debut: a 54-yard 
touchdown pass to Roger Carr ona half- 
back option play; a 23-yard touchdown 
catch of a pass from Jones’ inexperi- 
enced backup, Bill Troup; a 90-yard 
kickoff return for the winning touch- 
down ina heavy rain with a little over a 
minute left to play. 

Shocking? It shouldn’t have been. 


Patriot linebacker Steve Nelson (57) lunges 
to stop a Raider plunge (right) then comes up 
to jaw with mountainous center Dave Dalby. 


This was a game in the Eastern Division 
of the American Football Conference, 
the toughest and most unpredictable 
division in football. 

Last year before the NFL season 
opened, a national sports weekly used a 
computer to predict the division races. 
The computer picked the Miami Dol- 
phins for the Super Bowl with a 14-1-1 
record. The computer projected the 
New York Jets tofinish in last place with 
a 1-15 record. 

In the season opener, the Jets played 
the Dolphins in Shea Stadium. The 
computer's findings were the feature of 
the Jets’ bulletin board all week. 


“Garbage in,’’ observed Walt 
Michaels, the Jets’ rough-hewn coach, 
‘garbage out.” 

The Jets scored on seven of their first 
ten possessions and won 33-20. 

That’s the AFC East. 

Eight weeks later the Jets were 
slugged by New England 55-21, then 
they flew out to Denver and stunned the 
Broncos 31-28. The week after Buffalo 
sleep-walked through a 14-10 loss to 
weak Kansas City, the Bills carried the 
Patriots to the last eight seconds in a 
game which meant the division champi- 
onship to New England. 

It is a division full of game breakers 
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such as Washington, Nat Moore of 
Miami, Stanley Morgan of the Patriots 
and Wesley Walker of the Jets. The 
Bills’ Curtis Brown had the longest kick- 
off return of the NFL season last 
year—102 yards—to beat Baltimore; 
Bills quarterback Joe Ferguson and 
Frank Lewis combined for the longest 
pass play of the season, 92 yards against 
Miami; Keith Moody of Buffalo had the 
longest punt return, 82 yards against 
Houston—but Buffalo managed only 
five victories last year. 

It is a division of heavy hitters. 

‘*You want to compare Dallas’ line- 
backers with, say, a hitter like Steve 
Nelson of the Patriots?’* asks Jets line- 
backer Greg Buttle, who is no powder- 
puff himself. *‘No way. There is no 
comparison.” 

The AFC East is heavier yet with 
good quarterbacks. 

‘I think the AFC East is the best divi- 
sion in football,’ says Coach Don Shula 
of Miami. *‘The biggest reasons are the 
quarterbacks. Every team has at least 
one good one. 

“The last time Bert Jones played a full 
season, two years ago, he got my vote as 
the NFL’s most valuable player. 

‘Joe Ferguson in Buffalo has the abil- 
ity and the arm to beat any defense. You 
have to worry about Steve Grogan of 
New England as a runner as well as a 
passer. The Jets have two of the best 
young quarterbacks in the league in 
Richard Todd and Matt Robinson. 

‘‘And, of course, we have Bob 
Griese.” 

Critics of the division say that AFC 
East teams don’t play top-flight defense 
and that its teams don’t get very far in 
the playoffs. But the AFC East retort is 
that the competition is so intense within 
the division—and that the regular- 
season race takes so much out of the 
best teams—there isn’t enough left for 
the playoffs. 

“The critics talk about statistical 
defense,’ says Michaels. *‘I don’t look 
at those statistics. I tell people we'll 
have better statistical defense when we 
don’t have to go against Griese, Grogan, 
Jones and Ferguson most of the time.” 

These AFC East quarterbacks oper- 
ated in such diverse ways that no defen- 
sive coordinator is able to use the same 
kind of game plan against any two. 


Griese—The Miami veteran is now 
viewed far differently by opposing strat- 
egists than he was five years ago. 
**We don’t feel he can throw the long 
ball,’ former Buffalo coach Lou Saban 
once said. **Put him in a position where 
he has to pass and we can beat him.” 
It was a widely held view in the NFL. 


Miami's Delvin Williams dives to score against New England, the Dolphins’ arch-rival. 


But two years ago Griese threw for 2,252 
yards and 22 touchdowns. Last year he 
threw for 1,791 yards even though he 
missed almost six full games. The rest of 
his quarterback portfolio never was 
questioned. As Shula says, *‘No one 
ever read defenses better.” 


Jones—the first time his teammates 
were sure Jones had limitless capabili- 
ties was a 1975 game in Buffalo. The 
Bills led the NFL in scoring. O.J. Simp- 
son ran through and around the Colts in 
the first half and Buffalo led 28-7. 

‘“‘We knew it was possible to win 
then,” remembers Joe Ehrmann, 
Baltimore's burly defensive tackle. 
“Some guys were worrying, ‘Now 
Bert’s in a position where he’s gotta 
throw.’ But Bert never looks at it that 
way. He feels that when he is throwing, 
then the other team is in the tough posi- 
tion, not him.” 

Jones fired an 89-yard touchdown 
pass to Roger Carr and the track meet 
was on. Baltimore won 42-35 and never 
lost for the remainder of the regular sea- 
son. The Colts had gone from a 2-12 
record and last place in 1974 to the 
championship of the AFC East. 


Grogan—Chuck Knox, the Buffalo 
coach, says, “‘You have to prepare for 
three running backs when you play New 
England. No quarterback is so intent on 
running as Grogan is. 

**The big mistake is in thinking of him 
merely as a runner. There are people 
who think he doesn’t throw well. They 
are wrong. He throws well enough. He 
will burn you, especially when he uses 
the long pass.” 

Beneath Grogan’s rustic exterior is a 
street tough who will bow to nobody. In 


Buffalo's Joe Ferguson has a shotgun arm, 
but he can't shake his hand-it-off reputation. 


his first season as a starter, in 1976, Gro- 
gan was tested by the Steelers’ Dwight 
White, the bellicose defensive end, in a 
game at Pittsburgh. Grogan ran for a 
first down. In the pileup, White tried his 
customary ‘“‘wolfing’’ tactics. First 
there was a fist planted on Grogan’s 
chin. Then the growled warning: ‘Come 
this way again, faggot, and I'll break 
your leg.” 

As the players gradually untangled 
and unpiled, Grogan got up, walked 
over to White and spit in his face. 


Robinson and Todd—tThe major- 
ity Opinion around draft headquarters 
when the New York Jets made Todd a 
first-round draft choice in 1976 was 
“they blew it.”’ But Todd, a third-year 
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man, was among the NFL’s passing 
leaders until he was injured early last 
season. That’s when a_ largely 
unheralded ninth-round draft pick 
named Matt Robinson took over the 
starting job. Robinson, in only his sec- 
ond season, passed for over 2,000 yards 
(the first Jet quarterback to do so since 
Joe Namath in 1975) and 13 touchdowns 
including two in a 31-28 come-from- 
behind victory at Denver in which the 
Jets had been down 28-7. Robinson's 
poise and command of the club led to his 
selection by Michaels as the Jets’ No. 1 
quarterback starting this season. Sel- 
dom has any team possessed two such 
talented young quarterbacks. 


Ferguson—Look up the national high 
school passing records and you will find 
that Joe Ferguson still holds many of 
them, set when he was a prodigy in 
Shreveport, La. 

‘*When I was a senior in high school in 
Shreveport,’” says Pittsburgh’s 1978 
Super Bowl MVP Terry Bradshaw, ‘‘] 


didn’t even make the all-city team. 
Believe me, I was no Joe Ferguson and 
he was only a sophomore back then.”’ 

There are times when Ferguson is still 
phenomenal, but he has never quite 
lived up to his high school reputation. 
He was a starting quarterback as a pro 
rookie, something rare, but that was the 
season O.J. Simpson ran for 2,003 yards 
and Ferguson never has shaken the 
identity as a ‘‘handoff quarterback.”’ 

His handicap is more psychological 
than physical. He is a ‘‘start-well, play- 
well’ quarterback. When adversity 
strikes, Ferguson hangs his head. The 
rest of the Bills try to buoy him up, 
which isn’t the way the job is supposed 
to work. But he can beat any team when 
he’s going good. 

With quarterbacks such as those, the 
AFC East teams often explode in 
someone’s face. There were 11 teams in 
the NFL that scored 300 points or more 
last season. Four of them were in the 
AFC East. The only team that missed 
300 during the 16-game schedule was 
Baltimore, which functioned without 
Jones most of the time. The season 


The Long Arm of JoeThomas 


There 
thread that runs through the 
structuring of two of the 
AFC East’s best teams, and 
the thread could be fol- 


is a common 


ering his poise. 


before, when Bert was healthy, the 
Colts had scored 295 points in a 14-game 
schedule. 

Michaels thinks there is another com- 
mon ingredient in his division which 
causes those offensive explosions. 

**You have to have the game breaker, 
because every other team does,’’ says 
the Jets’ coach. 

Michaels has the division’s most 
respected game-breaker, Walker. The 
lithe wide receiver had touchdown 
catches of 77, 75, 56, 48, 47, 43, 38 and 
33 yards last year. His per-catch aver- 
age, 24.4 yards, was the highest in the 
NFL since 1976, when the Colts’ Roger 
Carr had an average of 25.9. 

The presence of Walker on their ros- 
ter points up something else about the 
Jets, and the rest of the division, for the 
most part. They are some of the most 
astute drafting teams in the NFL. 

““We don’t reject a guy merely 
because one of our scouts writes a bad 
report on him,’’ Michaels says. ‘‘We 
like to consider the possibility that our 
man might have seen the player ona bad 
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**T think we can make a deal,’’ Thomas said after recov- 


So, for Newsome and a fourth-round draft choice, Balti- 
more won the opportunity to draft Bert Jones. 
Also in the °73 draft, Thomas took defensive tackles Joe 


Ehrmann and Mike Barnes. The following year Thomas 
drafted the rest of his defensive line—John Dutton and 
Fred Cook—and the Colts’ best receiver Roger Carr. 

Eventually, Thomas could have an indirect hand in 
rebuilding the Buffalo Bills. When Chuck Knox arrived in 
Buffalo last year, he searched for a customer to take over 
O.J. Simpson’s $733,000 yearly salary. 


lowed to a third team. 
The thread is a man 
named Joe Thomas. 
Thomas sits in exile in 
San Francisco these days, 
having been fired from his 
job with the 49ers, but he is 


Joe Thomas 


the man whose drafting and 
trading began the Miami Dolphins’ winning era and his 
legacy is still the spine of the Miami team. 

There were NFL scouts who felt that Purdue’s Bob 
Griese was too small to make it as a starting quarterback in 
the pros, but Thomas drafted Griese. Even more scouts 
considered Larry Csonka too slow. Thomas saw him as the 


fulcrum of a winning ground game. 


Thomas’ second building job in the AFC East was pre- 
ceded by some of the stormiest demolition work in the 
history of the league. At Baltimore, Joe infuriated the fans 
by trading away such stars as Johnny Unitas and John 


Mackey. 


Before the 1973 draft, Thomas tried to deal defensive 
end Bubba Smith for New Orleans’ first draft choice, the 


very first pick of the entire draw. 


He made a last-ditch phone call toJ.D. Roberts, then the 
Saints’ coach, to attempt a trade one more time. ‘‘Naw, we 
don’t want Bubba,’ Roberts said. **The guy we want is 
Billy Newsome, but you wouldn't trade him would you?” 

Thomas had to put down the phone to keep from 
laughing. Newsome, the Colts’ other end, was considered 


totally expendable by Thomas. 


There was almost no market for that kind of deal—until 
Thomas, who had moved to the San Francisco 49ers and 
was under pressure to turn the team into a winner, sought 
Simpson to distract his critics. 

Knox wanted no players in return for O.J. He demanded 
all draft choices. He got a first-round pick, two seconds, 
one third and a fourth. 


Judgment has to be suspended on the worth of those 


draft picks. The first-round pick Buffalo received turned 
out to be the top pick in the 1979 draft. The Bills took Ohio 
State linebacker Tom Cousineau, but Cousineau signed 
with Montreal of the Canadian League. 


Ironically, a by-product of Thomas’ O.J. trade further 


strengthened Buffalo’s AFC East arch nemesis, the Dol- 
phins. With Simpson on his team, Thomas traded excess 


halfback Delvin Williams to Miami where he was the 


yards. 


once again.—L.F. 


NFL’s fourth-best ground gainer last season with 1,258 


In two narrow victories over the Bills, Williams ran for 
279 yards and three touchdowns to help the Dolphins con- 
tinue their uncanny unbeaten streak against Buffalo. The 
Joe Thomas thread may have tripped up the BuffaloBills 
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AFC East continued 


day. That's why we have two or three 
people take a look at him. That's why I 
try to see most of them personally.” 

The word around the NFL scouting 
circles was that Walker, once a world- 
class sprinter, had not sufficiently 
recovered froma knee injury he suffered 
as a senior at the University of Califor- 
nia. When NFL people visited Berkeley 
to appraise him before the draft, they 
noticed that he still had a limp. 

The Jets saw the limp, too. But they 
thought it might be due to the natural 
stress of rehabilitation. They sent their 
trainer, Bob Reese, to assess Walker. 

‘By the time training camp opens, he 
should be fine,’ reported Reese. 

That was good enough for Michaels. 
Wesley Walker became a Jet. 

**We spend a lot of time analyzing the 
players lower down in the draft,’ says 
Michaels. *‘No one has to tell me the 
names of the top 20 players. I'll hear 
about them, like every other team will. 
What | want to know are the names of 
the others.” 

The AFC East is a division of great 
coaches as much as great quarterbacks, 
game-breakers or hard-hitting defend- 
ers. In the type of close pennant races 
the division has had the last two years, a 
coach can mean between 15 to 25 per- 
cent of a team’s winning edge. 

The men on the hot spots in the divi- 
sion this season are New England’s 
Coach Ron Erhardt and Buffalo Coach 
Chuck Knox. Erhardt didn’t get his job 
until last April, when much of the plan- 
ning for this season had already been 
done by rival coaches. 

Chuck Knox, entering his second 
year as the Bills’ coach, is in a far 


Jet receiver Wesley Walker embarrassed the 
scouts and burned his rivals with eight TDs. 


O.J. was gone but the Bills ran on behind the 
crushing blocks of guard Joe DeLamielleure. 


stronger position on a much weaker 
team. Last year Knox hired a roster of 
new scouts and pulled the Bills out of the 
BLESTO-VIII scouting syndicate and 
put them into a new combine with Dal- 
las, Seattle and San Francisco. 

But Knox’s most significant move 
was ending the O.J. Simpson era in Buf- 
falo and getting a far higher price for the 
aging superstar than anyone in the NFL 
expected he would. Knox, who John 
Unitas singled out last winter as the 
most conservative coach in the NFL, 
had been blamed for Los Angeles’ bor- 
ing offense even though he won five 
division titles with the Rams. But 
Knox’s Bills scored 302 points. 

The rest of the division’s coaches are 
measured by an almost unreasonable 
standard—Don Shula. 

People who watch the Miami Dol- 
phins practice say they don’t even go 
offsides in scrimmages. They are that 
disciplined a team. 

Shula, three-time Super Bow! winner, 
has succeeded Vince Lombardi as the 
most outstanding of NFL coaches. But 
consider Baltimore coach Ted 
Marchibroda’s credentials: three divi- 
sion championships in his first three sea- 
sons with the Colts. The Jets’ Walt 
Michaels hasn’t won a title, but he 
turned around a floundering team and is 
a master motivator. He has to be. 

Four of the teams—the Jets, Bills, 
Patriots and Dolphins—have been play- 
ing each other since the days of the 
American Football League and rivalries 
tend to get a bit heated. 

In the 1978 draft, the Jets held the 
fourth pick overall. The expectation was 
that New York would draft a running 
back since the only one who had been 
taken was Earl Campbell. 

But Michaels selected an offensive 
tackle, Chris Ward from Ohio 
State.*‘ How can they pass up a running 


back like [Oklahoma State’s] Terry 
Miller?’’ asked former Jet fullback Matt 
Snell. “‘No way any lineman is more 
valuable than a great back.” 

Buffalo drafted Miller. 

When New York played the Bills, the 
Jets’ offensive backfield coach Bob 
Ledbetter gleefully clutched a file of 
newspaper clippings about the ‘‘nobod- 
ies in the Jets’ backfield.” 

One of the Jets’ ‘‘nobodies,”’ halfback 
Kevin Long, gained 165 yards in New 
York’s two victories over Buffalo last 
year. Miller was throttled in both games. 

Getting fired up doesn’t always work 
in the division either. The last time Buf- 
falo beat Miami, gasoline was 29 cents a 
gallon. That was in 1969. 

Since Don Shula became the Dol- 
phins’ coach in 1970, Miami has beaten 
Buffalo in 19 consecutive games. No pro 
football team has ever so dominated an 
opponent. 

A 1974 game in the Orange Bowl was 
the Bills’ low point in frustration. Down 
21-7 Bills coach Lou Saban inserted 
rookie quarterback Gary Marangi in the 
lineup. After a 42-yard touchdown off a 
fumble recovery, Marangi threw a 
touchdown pass to tie the game 21-21. 

Miami scored again to lead 28-21, but 
another Marangi touchdown pass tied 
the game with a minute left. 

The Bills’ defensive adrenaline was 
pounding. It had the Dolphins in a long- 
yardage situation on third down. The 
bench signaled for a safety blitz. 

**IT can remember Griese’s eyes light- 
ing up when he saw that blitz coming,” 
recalls veteran free safety Tony Greene 
of the Bills. 

Griese quickly switched plays with an 
audible at the line of scrimmage. As 
Greene streaked through the line of 
scrimmage toward Griese, Miami's Don 
Nottingham streaked through a hole in 
the Buffalo defense toward the goal line 
with the winning touchdown pass. 

So why, if the AFC East is such a 
tough division, can’t it get one of its 
delegates to the Super Bowl? 

The answer lies in the ferocity of the 
intradivision play. The same Miami Dol- 
phins who staggered the Dallas Cow- 
boys in the Orange Bowl last year 
couldn't beat the Jets there. 

The Patriots, who beat the Raiders in 
Oakland, couldn't beat the crippled 
Colts in their own park. 

The Jets were trampled by the Patri- 
ots one week and upset Denver the next. 

O.J. Simpson might have said it best 
the last time Buffalo made the playoffs 
and was promptly eliminated by the 
Pittsburgh Steelers. 

‘‘We were so proud of ourselves for 
having made it,” said O.J., “that the 
playoff game itself seemed like an anti- 
climax.” oO 
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A Peach-Fuzz Patriot 


New England's John “Hog” Hannah may look 
like a choir boy, but he blocks—and fires up the 
Patriots —like the Ride of the Valkyrie 


by MARK RIBOWSKY 


ray clouds gather on a murky, late afternoon in 
Smithfield, R.I. The New England Patriots’ 
practice session ended 15 minutes ago, and most of 
the players have made the long trek around the Bry- 
ant College parking lot back to the lockerroom. The 
football field is sprinkled with a leaden mist. Head 


.down, helmet in hand, John Hannah treads slowly 


across the field mouthing inaudible words, fa he 
finally leaves the field. 

‘‘Damn!”’ The sound leaves his mouth in a lick of 
verbal fire and his face glows beet red. ‘‘Damn 
crappy practice!” 

He is asked gently what the problem was. ‘‘Just 
intensity,’’ Hannah says in a muffled Alabama 
drawl. After a long moment, the All-Pro left guard is 
ready to elaborate. ‘‘Some people are taking things 
for granted in this camp. They want things handed to 
>em. Well, I'll tell you—we’re not gonna win nothin’ 
if we play the way we did out there today.”’ 

He walks away in angry, stony silence. 

With the best years of his career still ahead of him, 
28-year-old John Allen Hannah is universally recog- 
nized as the best guard and quite possibly the best 
offensive lineman in football. Hannah has gone to 
the Pro Bowl two out of the last three years, won the 
Mack Truck award (given by the players to the top 
offensive lineman) in 1977 and been the anchor of a 
line that has sprung one of the game’s most brutal 
ground attacks for the last seven years. With their 
running backs following mostly in Hannah’s size-14 
footsteps, the Patriots set a club rushing record in 
°76, and last year set a league record of 3,165 yards. 

Ata mountainous 6-foot-2 and 265 pounds—much 
of the latter in his posterior and tree-stump thighs— 
Hannah’s physique could be a model for the ideal 
guard. When people around the Pats talk about Han- 
nah, however, they mention his molten intensity on 
the field as much as his physical gifts. Many say they 
had never seen Hannah as intense as he was pre- 
paring for this season. His hitting was more savage, 
his drive off the ball—and his temper—more explo- 
sive, a reaction which some suspected had more to 
do with his attitude about the Patriots than his fabled 
internal combustion process. To Hannah, however, 
such observations produce an uneasy ambivalence: 
a recent convert to born-again Christianity, he tries 
mightily to convince himself that he can play as hard 


as his faith demands without feeling anger, impulse, 
ego and vengeance in his soul. 

An hour after leaving the field, Hannah walks into 
the school cafeteria for dinner. Limping slightly 
(‘‘Naw, it’s nothing—my leg just got banged up a 
bit’’), he grabs a tray and loads it up with four pork 
chops, three salads and four bowls of watermelon 
cubes. When he sits down, Steve Grogan, the skinny 
quarterback, yells from the other end of the table: 
“‘That’s usually an appetizer for you, big John.” 
Hannah grins slightly. ‘‘I’m startin’ a diet today,’’ he 
announces, whereupon nearby Pats gag on their 
food. The man they call ‘‘Hog’’—as much for his 
appetite as for his ground-burrowing blocking on the 
field—is not known to worry about his waistline. 

Although Hannah’s grin grows wider, his mood 
still seems dark. But scrubbed and out of uniform, he 
looks as ferocious as a kitten. His cheeks are 
chubby, his nose a little turnip, lots of teeth and chin 
but not even peach fuzz on his face. You would 
never imagine this man-child to be so barbarous on 
the field or so moody after practice. 

““When Hoggie comes in here like that, it’s our 
duty to loosen him up or he’ll brood himself into a 
wreck,”’ says a veteran Patriot linebacker. ‘‘He’s so 
damn intense he a everything off the field with 
him.” 

Tight end Don Hasselbeck walks by doing a Crazy 
Guggenheim impression and Hannah guffaws. ‘‘I do 
that just for Hoggie,’’ Hasselbeck acknowledges. 
“*He likes it, it’s the funniest thing in the world to 
him. He’s easy to please. ’’ Hasselbeck looks at line- 
backer Steve Nelson. ‘‘Remember the team mas- 
querade party last year?’’ Nelson says, giggling. 
‘*Yeah, Hoggie showed up in only a diaper. Baby 
Huey—the cutest little thighs you ever saw.” 

Hannah unveils his broadest smile so far and spits 
a stream of brown juice partly into a cup and partly 
onto his jeans. The lion is at peace now. For the next 
30 minutes talk ranges from Hannah’s chin (‘‘I got 
gray hair but I can’t grow a beard; it’s awful. .-. but 
my dad didn’t start shavin’ till he was 30°’) to the 
masquerade party. Then Hannah yawns and lumbers 
off for his daily nap before the evening’s meetings. 

As he leaves, Jim Ringo lights an after-dinner ciga- 
rette at the coaches’ table. Ringo, the Pats’ line 
coach, knows linemen like podiatrists know feet—he 
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Hannah is most feared for his explosions 
off the line—as Oakland's Charles Phil- 
yaw (below) will testify—and his ability to 
keep on moving and driving downfield. 


H anna h continued 


was a ten-time Pro-Bowl center, captain 
of the Lombardi Packers and first the 
line, then head coach of the Buffalo Bills 
during O.J. Simpson’s ascent. Ringo 
played with guards like Jerry Kramer 
and Fuzzy Thurston, and coached Joe 
DeLamielleure and Reggie McKenzie. 
Last year he got Hannah. ‘‘He was born 
to play guard,”’ Ringo says. *‘The Lord 
didn’t give him that rump and those 
34-inch thighs for his looks—they’re 
there to fire him out and get him around 
the corner and to let him keep his bal- 
ance. You just can’t turn John around, 
he’s always upright because that lower 
body’s so stable. Look, he’s 20 pounds 
heavier than Jerry and Fuzzy were, yet 
he has far better pulling speed. Physi- 
cally, there’s never been one like him. 
And he never stops driving.” 

Ringo takes a drag. “‘But you know, 
he’s still a baby. The great ones become 
close to perfect in their 30s, when they 
combine the physical with the mental. 
That's what I’m trying to do with John, 
get his technique—especially on pass- 
blocking, which is still a bit suspect— 
and his brain to be instinctive, get him to 
know not only that we’re running a 
play—but why. Right now he makes upa 
lot in desire. But there’s a problem with 
that—his temper. When he blows up 
and forgets his job, he’s not helping us or 
himself. I’ve told him—and he knows 
it—that he’ll make the next play better if 
he forgets the last one.”’ 

Afterward, a Patriot who had over- 
heard Ringo sidled over. **No names, but 
Ringo’s full of bull about the temper 
thing. He’s not talking about a nobody. 
How many times in his life has Hog 
‘blown the next play’? If you ask me, 
I’m glad Hog doesn’t listen to that crap, 
that he does get ticked off—and has 


Hannah proudly presents a new generation 
of lineman—his nine-month-old son, Seth. 


been getting more ticked off this year. 
Some guys around here don’t start 
breathing until Hog gets carried away in 
practice. And on game day, his temper is 
sometimes the only thing that makes 
other teams afraid of us. We got a lot of 
pacifists around here.” 

In his room after the meetings, Han- 
nah kicks off his boots and says, ‘It was 
just a crappy practice, spotty, a lotta 
guys ... well, if nine or ten guys are 
great and two—including me—screw 
up, it ruins everything. No, it’s not seri- 
ous, but we’re just nowhere near where 
we should be as an offense and it’s dis- 
couraging. It’s not just hitting, it’s after 
that. It’s who wants it the most, who 
keeps driving and hitting. But guys 
haven't been doing that. Attitude? I 
don’t know, it’s more or less the same 
every year; some guys have intensity, 
some don’t.” 

So the attitude problem people always 
mention about the Pats is real? ** Yeah, it 
is,’ he says without hesitation. *‘We’ve 
beaten good teams and lost to weaker 
ones for years—and missed the playoffs 
because of it. If you keep your emo- 
tional level high every game, that 
shouldn’t happen.”’ It’s suggested that 
football people always attributed the 
Pats’ problems to cool, aloof former 
coach Chuck Fairbanks. Again, Hannah 
doesn’t hesitate. ‘**They’ve been right in 
a way. I liked the man myself. He was a 
good coach, built the team. But a club 
has to be together for a while, everyone 
knowing everyone else, depending on 
certain guys for leadership. Chuck 
didn’t understand that. He was always 
rebuilding by getting rid of great old pros 
who were important, like Jess Phillips— 
a phenomenal special-teams guy whose 
loss put us in the hole all year—and team 
leaders like Bob McKay, Tom Neville, 
Pete Barnes. It didn’t help that Chuck 
couldn't tell us why he’d do things like 
that. He didn’t relate to us, never had 
the gift of gab. It wasn’t his fault, I 
guess.” 


And new coach Ron Erhardt? ‘‘He 
relates better. He can get away with ask- 
ing me about hunting and fishing and 
country music, whereas when Chuck 
tried it, it was strained, silly."’ A pause. 
‘But hell, the job is up to us.”’ 

By now it’s clear that Hannah will 
openly talk about things other Pats 
refuse to discuss even off the record. 
“I’m not surprised,” a Patriot will say 
later. “‘Hog’s too honest to go in for 
[owner] Bill Sullivan’s ‘you owe it to me 
and the family to be happy no matter 
what’ thing that they push around here. 
Sullivan once gave Hog a loan for his 
farm and thought Hog was being disre- 
spectful by walking out in °77.”” 

Hannah chops up some ice in a bucket 
filled with cans of root beer, fills an ice 
pack and places it on his left knee as he’s 
asked about his temper. Hannah rolls 
his eyes. ‘‘It really bothers me—oh, 
boy, does it. Because it’s a measure of 
the selfishness in me, of how worthless I 
still am as a Christian. The test of char- 
acter is to work harder when you fail, 
not to act out of ego or hurt pride. 

‘One time I got mad because Alan Page 
was beating up on me, slappin’ me silly, 
which ain’t legal. But the official threw a 
flag on me, a holding penalty that wiped 
out a touchdown and I blew upat Page. I 
belted him under the chin and got 
thrown out and we lost the game. That 
was God teaching me a lesson—but I 
never seem to learn. Like if I go out like 
Macho Man and underestimate my 
opponent. That’s the best way to get 
beat. You gotta fear that man.” 

It can’t be easy for Hannah to recon- 
cile the impulsive violence of football 
with his interpretation of his faith. ‘*But 
that’s what faith is, ** Hannah says, ‘‘a 
chore, something you have to work at 
till you get it right.” 

Which is why, when Hannah is told 
that many of his teammates have been 
saying his temper has been shorter and 
his anger more pronounced at this camp, 
he is troubled. ‘*That wouldn't be what I 
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The important questions you should ask when 
choosing her diamond engagement ring. 


The diamond is the most important part of her ring. 
Every diamond is unique because no two in the world 

are exactly alike. The value and price depend on four factors: 

clarity, color, cut and carat weight. 


What is the carat weight? 

The weight of a diamond is given in carats, with 100 
points to a carat. You should always know exactly what you're 
getting, so ask the carat weight of your diamond. The chart 
will give you an idea of the sizes of the different weights of 
diamonds. 


% Carat ¥s Carat Y% Carat -%4 Carat 
25 points 33 points 50 points 75 points 


How does the cut affect a diamond? 

A diamond is the hardest stone known to man and it can 
only be cut by another diamond. Properly cut, the facets re- 
lease the fire and brilliance no other precious stone possesses. 


e§00 600 


Brilliant Marquise Oval Pear Emerald-cut 


What else affects the value of a diamond? 

The jeweler will also tell you about the other two factors 
that affect a diamond and its price. 

One is color. 

Most diamonds have a delicate touch of color. The 
nearer it gets to being absolutely colorless, the more valuable 
it is. 

The other factor is clarity. Most diamonds contain minute 
natural imperfections and, as long as they do not affect the 
passage of light through the diamond, they will not affect its 
beauty. 

A diamond without any imperfections is very rare indeed 
and therefore even more precious. 


How much should you spend? 

A good guideline is about a month's salary. But it’s really 
up to you. Diamonds are available in such a wide range of 
prices, you're sure to find one to fit your taste and budget. 

The most important thing to remember is to give her a 
diamond she'll be happiest with. After all, you'll be sharing it 
for a lifetime with someone you love. 

If you have more questions, just ask a jeweler. And send 
for the free brochure, “Everything You'd Love to Know... 
About Diamonds,” Diamond Information Center, 

1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10019. 


A diamond is forever. 


Figures are based on popular price ranges quoted by jewelers throughout the country in March 1979. but may be higher or lower. De Beers 
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want. I hope I’ve become at least a good 
enough Christian to be making some 
progress.’ He thinks a long moment. 
‘‘What I think it is is that I’m less 
patient.” Now a grin. “I’ve become a 
very bad loser. It’s become frustrating 
to me that I’ve never won a title on any 
level of football. At Alabama [where he 
was a two-time All-America] they won 
the year after I left. I remember Bear 
Bryant’s diamond rings, one for every 
national title he’d won. All my brothers, 
my uncles, my dad, had those rings.” 
At practice the next afternoon, an 
impatient-looking Coach Erhardt, ciga- 
rette in hand, paces the sideline. *‘Hog? 
I'll tell you, for seven years I’ve been 
trying to get that guy to come out when 
games have been decided. He wouldn’t 
do it—he thinks he should be helping the 
offense no matter what the score is. 
Excuse me.” As he bolts to the other 
side of the field, Russ Francis, the blithe 
All-Pro tight end, leans against a truck. 
Told that Hannah doesn’t feel that he is 
working hard enough, Francis breaks 
up. ‘Then why is it every time I come 
off this field, my back is killing me from 
him cleaning up my blocks? Hoggie 

doesn’t let anything get in his way.” 
A nearby reporter joins the conversa- 
tion. *‘Last year Hannah was working 
pretty damn hard against Randy White 
in Dallas. It was like poetry—he just ate 
White’s lunch. After the game, White 
looked half dead; his neck hurt so much 
he couldn’t move. I asked for a com- 
ment about Hannah and he said in his 
little whisper of a voice, ‘Who, Hannah? 
Oh, he’s okay, I guess.’ But later I over- 
heard him tell someone in a restaurant, 
‘Jesus, I couldn't believe how good 
Hannah was.’ *’ Another reporter says, 
**Here’s how great Hannah is. Last year 
in the Philadelphia game, he went 30 
yards down the sideline on a sweep and 
John Sanders, the Eagle safety, hit the 
turf like he was shot instead of taking 
him on. I asked the Eagles’ defensive 
backfield coach about it and he said,‘I 
told Sanders to do that before the game. 
I know Hannah, and I'd rather have a 
big play against us than a dead safety.’”’ 
On the field, Hannah and offensive 
tackle Leon Gray. do some tandem 
warm-up exercises. Before this year, 
they had been roommates from the first 
day of their rookie Pat camp in 1973. 
Then this summer the club suddenly 
separated them. “‘It’s the first time 
they've been apart,’ a Patriot says. 
**They’re very close. Hog did a beautiful 
thing for Leon when they had their walk- 
out in °77. Leon had been a waiver 
pickup, he’d been screwed by the sys- 
tem and had no bargaining power. Hog 
could’ve gone out alone, but he gave 
continued 


Leon equal status. It was beautiful.” 

Hannah and Gray staged their cele- 
brated walkout over contract renegotia- 
tions with the Pats shortly before the last 
exhibition game in ‘77. The pair was 
ordered back after two games by the 
NFL's grievance committee, which also 
chastised Pat owner Billy Sullivan for 
misleading the players with promises of 
incentive bonuses that never appeared. 
Even though Hannah signed a new four- 
year deal after that season, he felt 
degraded. ‘‘It wasn’t even the money,” 
he insists. ‘‘Just the fact that I could be 
so unappreciated by this club.” 

Hannah has lingering scars, too, from 
the negative fan and press reaction to 
the walkout. ‘‘They’re very ignorant. 
They just love getting on you, insulting 
you—they'd rather do that than know 
the facts,’ he says. *‘I came to camp in 
76 and found out that rookies were mak- 
ing more than me. I busted my hump 
that year and went to the Pro Bowl. And 
when I was there I asked guys about 
their salaries—and I literally cried when 
they told me. Even in °77, after I made 
All-Pro and won the Mack Truck, it still 
took nine months for them to make me 
an adequate offer. Hell, if I was greedy, 
I would ve held out till I got what a Gene 
Upshaw or DeLamielleure get. I’m not 
anywhere near that—and never will be 
on this club.” 

Hannah downplays the significance of 
allying himself with Gray. ** We just had 
the same agent and were both being 
screwed around,” he shrugs. ‘‘Leon’s a 


very nice man, a very peaceful man. We 
roomed together, played together and 
prayed together. For him to be treated 
bad back then hurt me.”’ 

Which explains why, when the 
27-year-old Gray was_ inexplicably 
traded to Houston a week later for two 
future draft choices, anenraged Hannah 
would swear he’d never sign another Pat 
contract after his expires in 1981. He 
would call the front office ‘‘incompetent 
. . . Stupid, dumb. They just flushed the 
Super Bown down the sewer. Leon and 
I were at the point where we knew each 
other’s moves.Knew what each other 
would do. Yet here we go ‘rebuilding’ 
again. Sometimes I think I’m in an asy- 
lum here—and the nuts have taken over. 
I’m jealous of Leon, he’s going to an 
organization that wants to win. I wonder 
why they don’t trade me. I guess I’m just 
unlucky.” 

If Hannah feels unlucky, it may be 
because of all those championship rings 
in the family. Hannah was groomed for 
football; besides his father, an uncle 
played for Alabama, along with two 
brothers, one of whom, Charles, is now 
with Tampa Bay. When Hannah was 12, 
the family moved from Georgia to 
Albertville, Ala. so his father could take 
over a farm-supply warehouse which 
would become a very profitable family 
business. Even though his build made a 
career as a lineman inevitable (**Dad 
told me so—I was four at the time’’), 
Hannah describes himself in his early 
teens as a ‘‘fat boy, a wimp.’ And even 


When the Patriots traded linemate Leon Gray (No. 70) to Houston for two future draft 
choices, Hannah exploded: ‘‘They just flushed the Super Bowl down the sewer.”’ 


then he had a nasty temper. ‘‘I was al- 
ways picking fights with kids and getting 
the stuff kicked out of me. But I'd al- 
ways come back for more.”’ 

Hannah went to Tuscaloosa after high 
school (*‘Heck, that had been set up four 
years before’). Under the redoubtable 
Bear Bryant, Hannah learned how to 
channel his emotions into football. ‘‘I 
didn’t learn much technique there—it 
was all muscle: fire out and hit. But Bear 
did teach me about attitude, that even 
guys with lesser ability can win with 
more desire.” 

Bryant taught well. In his senior year, 
playing against Tennessee in 120-degree 
heat, Hannah never asked for a breath- 
er—then he collapsed flat out late 
in the game. ‘‘I almost died. I woke up in 
an ice bath with glucose running into my 
arm. I’d gotten to 108 degrees, which is 
supposed to be fatal... .. No, Bear didn’t 
come and see me. That was his way. He 
wasn't exactly buddy-buddy with us. 
We were like checker pieces to him’’ A 
laugh. ‘‘But if we lost, he was always 
right and we were always wrong.”’ The 
Pats picked him No. 1 (No. 4 in the 
entire draft), but in Hannah’s first pro 
season, ‘‘I got pushed around.’’ With 
each tough week, the frustrations and 
insecurities spilled out into fistfights. 

It didn’t help that Hannah’s marriage 
to a former Alabama cheerleader was 
getting shaky. When he went back home 
after the season, he says, ‘‘I cleaned out 
more than a few bars. I’d go looking for 
women or drugs. When that didn’t do 
anything for me, I bought a new car, 
then new clothes. None ofit was wortha 
damn. I was self-destructing on self- 
pity.’’ His marriage was self-destructing 
as well. ‘‘Paige couldn’t take me and I 
couldn’t take her. When we split, we 
thought it was forever.’’ That was when, 
he says, they both found Christ. ‘* Paige 
had gotten into it through a teammate of 
mine, Allen Gallaher, during the season. 
Allen convinced her to stay with me, 
and I thought I’d accepted Christ when 
we got back together. But I was still 
making an ass of myself at the honky- 
tonks. Then one night I said the prayer 
at a banquet and this lady came up to 
me, sloshed to the gills, and I thought, 
‘My God, that’s me!’”’ 

Hannah hasn’t taken a drink since, 
and when he can catch himself, he 
changes four-letter words to ‘‘darn.”’ 
He has also developed a strict, funda- 
mentalist moral-political philosophy 
(‘The best way to end adultery,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is to take away welfare payments 
from mothers with illegitimate chil- 
dren’’) that would make Barry Goldwa- 
ter seem a little pink. Still, he claims, his 
soul is basically worthless because of his 
temper and other troublesome moral 
behavior. ‘‘Like when I came back after 
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the walkout, my attitude was poor. I was 
playing just for me, not for the team. I 
fell into the same trap years ago, getting 
self-righteous and thinking, ‘I’m good, 
you’re acreep.’ I was so mad at the club 
I got a Denver Bronco cap and started 
wearing it, as a hint I wanted to be 
traded. That was obnoxious.” 

And now, though Hannah’s football 
influence has gotten broader, he 
eschews any conscious leadership role. 
‘*You can’t be bothered with that. As a 
guard, I can’t mouth it. I gotta do it by 
example. Besides, what canI do? Takea 
guy like Russ Francis. To the press and 
fans it’s Russ Francis this, Russ Francis 
that. But here’s a guy with more talent in 
his finger than I got in my whole body 
who doesn’t use it. If Russ would bust 
his hump, nobody would know who 
Dave Casper was. But he doesn’t.”’ A 
long pause. ‘‘I get upset when I see that 
kind of thing around here. I want to win 
so damn much. 

During the full-squad scrimmage, 
Hannah is once again possessed by that 
mysterious inner force that propels him 
to wonderfully antisocial behavior on 
the field. Roaring out on sweeps and 
straight-ahead charges, his feet thunder- 
ing in the turf and his aaarghs bellowing 
across the campus, each of his forays 
ends with a push or a tug and seems to 
portend a fight. But he keeps his cool 
until a free-agent linebacker named 
Oliver Barrett cuts him at the knees and 
Hannah bolts up spewing some decid- 
edly un-Biblical phraseology. He 
crashes a heavily-padded forearm to the 
back of Barrett’s neck, whereupon Bar- 
rett whirls around, a fist at the ready— 
until he sees who it is. ‘‘Sorry man, 
sorry, okay?’’ Hannah says nothing as 
he turns away. Erhardt then pulls Bar- 
rett out for the rest of the scrimmage. 
Hannah’s final play is a sweep on which 
he belts a linebacker across the sideline, 
opening it up for his halfback to cruise to 
the goal line. 

A half-hour after the practice, Han- 
nah gets into his pickup truck and drives 
home. Once there, Hannah picks up his 
drooling, infant son Seth—‘*My pride 
and joy’’—and plops into an easy chair. 
*‘Ever see so much love from such a big 
man?’’ Paige Hannah asks as she sits in 
front of them. *‘ We tried for seven years 
to have a child,’’ she goes on. ‘‘It was 
the Lord’s way of saying we weren't 
decent Christian parents until last 
year."’ She looks at her husband. 
“You'd never believe this is the same 
man as seven years ago. He’s so much 
more sensitive, his temper’s so much 
better. He’s at peace with himself.” 

Hannah only smiles. For now, the foot- 
ball field is a thousand miles away. Oo 
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Four who score and do 
much more: Phoenix’ Paul 
Westphal (No. 44 at left), 
Washington's Elvin Hayes 
(No. I1 at far right), 
Milwaukee's Marques 
Johnson (No. 8 below left) 
and Jack Sikma (No. 43 at 
right), the board banger of 
Seattle’s world champions. 


Introducing a Magician, 
a rare Bird and a born-again 
Bill Walton 


Lacing Up for the 


by RICHARD O'CONNOR 


or the past two seasons, the National Basketball 

Association has been fighting attendance problems 
and low television ratings. The problems may end this 
season with the arrival of a rare Bird and a flashy Magi- 
cian, plus the long-awaited return of Bill Walton and the 
possible emergence of some surprising, new power- 
houses. Indeed, preseason speculation is at a new high. 
Can the Seattle Supersonics become the first team since 
1969 to repeat as champions? Can Boston’s Larry Bird, 
last year’s College Player of the Year, restore the Celtic 
tradition? Can Earvin ‘*Magic”’’ Johnson team up with 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar to rejuvenate the Lakers? Will 
Walton start a San Diego Clippers dynasty? 

The questions by no means end there. Are the Port- 
land Trail Blazers totally devastated? Can Denver 


New NBA Season 


restore harmony to its strife-ridden franchise? Was Kansas 
City a one-year sensation? Is Moses Malone, now the highest- 


paid player in team sports, worth the money? 


To analyze those questions along with each team’s 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


ATLANTIC DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION 


Washington Bullets San Antonio Spurs 
Philadelphia 76ers Houston Rockets 
Boston Celtics Atlanta Hawks 

New Jersey Nets Detroit Pistons 
New York Knicks Cleveland Cavaliers 


Utah Jazz 


strengths and weaknesses, SPORT talked to scores of play- 
ers, coaches, scouts and team officials about the upcoming 
season. They were given anonymity in exchange for frank- 
ness. The experts’ predicted order of finish: 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


MIDWEST DIVISION PACIFIC DIVISION 
Denver Nuggets Seattle Supersonics 
Kansas City Kings Los Angeles Lakers 
Milwaukee Bucks San Diego Clippers 
Indiana Pacers Phoenix Suns 
Chicago Bulls Portland Trail Blazers 
Golden State Warriors 
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ATLANTIC DIVISION 
Washington Bullets 

Last season the Washington Bullets 
shifted from the Central to the Atlantic 
Division and produced a 54-28 record— 
the league’s best. This year things 
should go along in the same vein. *‘ We'll 
still have the same depth and versatility 
we had last year,’’ says Coach Dick 
Motta. *‘We’ll still come at teams either 
with a power game or a quick game.”’ It 
all starts with center Wes Unseld (10.9 
points per game, 10.8 rebounds), whose 
rebounding, passing, leadership and 
bone-jarring screens are vital to the Bul- 
lets’ success. Unseld’s replacement is 
6-foot-11, 250-pound Dave Corzine or 
6-11 Mitch Kupchak (14.6 ppg, 430 
rebs), a priceless sixth man. 

The Bullets will again be strong at for- 
ward, with All-League performer Elvin 
Hayes (21.8 ppg, 12.1 rebs) at one cor- 
ner and Bob Dandridge at the other. 
Dandridge ‘doesn’t come through with 
the big play sometimes,”’ says one oppo- 
nent, ‘‘he comes through ail the time.” 
Hayes, Dandridge, Unseld and Kup- 
chak comprise the most powerful 
rebounding (a league-leading 4,077) and 
scoring front foursome in the NBA. 
Reserve forward Greg Ballard is a 
strong rebounder, who, according to 
one opponent, ‘‘can only be controlled 
with a whip and a chair.”’ 

At guard, Tom Henderson has gone to 
the Houston Rockets as a free agent, but 
replacing him is free-agent Kevin Por- 
ter, who last season led the NBA with a 
record 13.4 assists per game. Hayes and 
Dandridge will love Porter’s passes—as 
will his running mate, shooting guard 
Kevin Grevey (15.5 ppg). Backup 
guards are dependable Charles Johnson, 
speedy Larry Wright and 6-3 Phil Che- 
nier, a former All-Star who played spar- 
ingly last season after undergoing back 
surgery. Motta desperately needs him. 
“If the Bullets have any weakness, it’s 
the lack of a big guard,”’ say several 
coaches. ‘‘When Grevey’s out of the 
game, it’s fun-time taking their guards 
down low.’’ Nonetheless, the Bullets 
still have what it takes to repeat as con- 
ference champions. 


Philadelphia 76ers 

Last season Coach Billy Cunningham 
felt he had the harmony and chemistry 
needed to win a championship. For- 
wards Julius Erving (23.1 ppg, 4.6 
assists, 7.2 rebs) and Bobby Jones (12.1 
ppg, 6.6 rebs) had a good year—as did 
Caldwell Jones (9.6 rebs) and rookie 
guard Maurice Cheeks (5.3 assists). 
However, Philly just couldn’t win con- 
sistently. Part of the reason for this was 
an injury to All-Star guard Doug Collins. 


But, says a Philly insider, *‘the real hurt 
was center Darryl Dawkins. He could be 
the key to this team. He has the physical 
presence in the middle to establish a 
kingdom for himself. But all he does is 
complain about not getting enough play- 
ing time to do his thing. Between him 
and Steve Mix, another head case, I feel 
sorry for Cunningham.” 

Overall—with a healthy Collins and 
the addition of reserve guard Jim 
Spanarkle from Duke—the Sixers are a 
talented ballclub. Until they have a 
mature Dawkins, though, they will again 
be bridesmaids in the Atlantic Division. 


Boston Celtics 

Larry Bird, the 6-10, 220 College 
Player of the Year last season at Indiana 
State, is, according to Celtic General 
Manager Red Auerbach, “‘the man 
who's going to help restore the great 
Boston Celtic tradition... The man 
signed to guide this restoration is former 
Cleveland Cavalier Coach Bill Fitch. 
That allows ex-coach Dave Cowens to 
go back to concentrating full time on 
playing center. Coaching frustrated 
Cowens and affected his play, but the 
new forwards on his flanks should trig- 
ger the return of the old Cowens. 

Larry Bird averaged more than 30 
points and 13 rebounds in college. The 
other forward is 6-6 free-agent M.L. 
Carr (18.7 ppg, 7.4 rebs, a league- 
leading 2.46 steals per game). *‘Carr,”” 
says one coach, ‘‘was the NBA’s most 
underrated forward last year.’’ Further 
front-line strength comes from center- 


forward Cedric *‘Cornbread’’ Maxwell 
(19.0 ppg and 9.9 rebs), Rick Robey 
(10.4 ppg) and Jeff Judkins (8.8 ppg). 

It’s at guard that the Celtics are most 
vulnerable. Chris Ford, Nate Archibald, 
Don Chaney and Kevin Stacom need 
help if the supposedly rebuilt Celtics are 
to be this season’s dark horse. 


New Jersey Nets 

Aside from his amazing coaching abil- 
ities with the talent-short Nets, Kevin 
Loughery, says one coach, ‘‘deserves 
an award just for being able to handle 
Williamson and King.’ The reference, 
of course, is to guard *‘Super John” Wil- 
liamson and forward Bernard King, two 
highly talented but highly temperamen- 
tal players. Williamson averaged 22.2 
ppg last year; King averaged 21.6. 
Together they make up more than one- 
third of the Net offense. Says one team- 
mate: “‘The only thing that can stop 
John or Bernard are themselves.” 

The biggest surprise for Loughery last 
season was the development of guard 
Eddie Jordan. Said to have the fastest 
hands in the league (“*he could steal hub- 
caps off a moving car’), Jordan 
averaged 12.4 ppg and 4.5 assists. More 
than that, he provided leadership and 
stabilization to the offense. The other 
guards are Eric Money (16.7 ppg) and 
Winford Boynes. 

The big additions to this year’s front- 
line are 6-6, 220 Calvin Natt from North- 
east Louisiana (Loughery calls him 
‘another Willis Reed—a rugged 
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Paired with Bird, ex-coach Dave Cowens will help the Celtics become formidable again. 
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rebounder who can shoot’’) and Cliff 
Robinson, a hardship case from USC. 
Robinson, like Natt, can score and 
rebound. Now, if he could become a 
defensive presence like veteran center 
George Johnson, Loughery’s center 
problems would be resolved. 


New York Knicks 

**The Knicks,’’ says one coach, “‘lack 
everything—like scoring, rebounding, 
speed, smarts and, above all, attitude. 
However, they do have one thing: a lot 
of gunners.’ Ah, poor Sonny Werblin. 
Last season he signed a big center, Mar- 
vin Webster (11.3 ppg, 10.9 rebs), who 
was expected to produce a new Knick 
team. ‘‘Marvin,”’ says one Knick, “‘isa 
good player, but he’s not dominating. 
The Knicks built him up too much and 
when he didn’t produce, the fans wanted 


When George Gervin gets the ball, the Spurs 
will get two points but, so far, no NBA title. 


to lynch him. I felt sorry for him.” 
The Knicks started last season with 
the high-scoring forward combination of 
Bob McAdoo and Spencer Haywood. 
Both were traded “‘because,’’ says a 
Knick insider, ‘‘we couldn’t even bribe 
them to play defense or pass the ball.”’ 
They were replaced at various times by 
Toby Knight, a good scorer (16.6 ppg), 
whose skinny build prevents consistent 
rebounding, and Glen Gondrezick (5.0 
ppg), an all-hustle performer who, says 
an opponent, ‘‘leads the league in 
throwing bricks at the basket.”’ 
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The backcourt was also unimpressive 
last season. Playmaker Ray Williams 
(17.3 ppg, 6.3 assists) plays out of con- 
trol and Jim Cleamons appears lost on 
this shoot, shoot, shoot team. 

This year’s No. 1 draft choice, 6-11 
center Bill Cartwright from the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco, has all the skills to 
become a first-rate pro pivotman: 
“Don’t worry,’ say a number of 
coaches, ‘‘the Knicks will have him 
crazy in no time.” 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
San Antonio Spurs 

Last year, the runningest, gunningest 
band of shooters in NBA history took 
Washington to seven games in the East- 
ern Conference finals. ‘‘We’ll be better 
prepared this time,’ says optimistic 
Coach Doug Moe. 

The Spurs have rebounding, speed, 
depth and a band of shooters led by 6-7 
guard George ‘‘The Iceman’’ Gervin, 
who topped the NBA in scoring with a 
29.6 ppg average. Unfortunately, Ger- 
vin doesn’t always play defense, and it’s 
been said that his last assist came when 
he helped an elderly woman across the 
street. Complementing Gervin is James 
Silas, who returned last season after a 
two-year absence, averaged 16 ppg and 
controlled the Spurs’ offense. 

The front court is led by Larry ‘*Mr. 
K"’ Kenon, whoaveraged 22.1 ppganda 
team-leading 9.8 rebs. The other for- 
ward is Mark Olberding, an imposing 
board crasher. 

The center is tubby Billy Paultz (11.5 
ppg, 7.9 rebs), who has a fine outside 
touch and is adept at finding the open 
man, but not the man he’s guarding. 
Defense is the Spurs’ only deficiency, 
but a little will go a long way. 


Houston Rockets 

Here resides the NBA’s million- 
dollar-a-year Chairman of the Boards: 
24-year-old center Moses Malone. Last 
season’s Most Valuable Player 
averaged 24.8 ppg and 17.6 rebs (an 
NBA-record 587 offensive rebs). 

On one side of Malone in Houston’s 
veteran front line is Rick Barry, whois a 
step slower but still averaged 13.5 ppg 
and 6.3 assists. The other forward is 
Rudy Tomjanovich (19.0 ppg, 7.7 rebs), 
a burly rebounder and deadly bank 
shooter. The problem with the Houston 
forwards is their lack of speed, and 
opponents generally try to exploit this 
by fastbreaking. 

Last year the Rockets’ prime-time 
guards were shooters Calvin Murphy 
(20.2) and Mike Newlin (10.2). Neither 
took to playmaking, so the team signed 
an accomplished playmaker, free-agent 
Tom Henderson from the Bullets. 

**What hurt the Rockets most last sea- 


son,’’ says one coach, ‘‘was defense.” 
And that is the major weakness new 
Coach Del Harris must rectify this sea- 
son if the Rockets are to win a title. 


Atlanta Hawks 

*‘This team," says one coach, “‘don’t 
look pretty. They don’t play pretty. 
They don’t shoot pretty. But they play 
incredibly tough basketball.’ The 
Hawks, coached by Hubie Brown, play 
a scratching, bumping, man-to-man and 
zone defense that, says one player, ‘‘is 
like being subjected to World War II 
German torture tactics.”’ 

Offensively, the Hawks run a very 
effective patterned attack. Says one 
player, ‘‘Hubie’s players are taught to 
never break the pattern. And because 
the Hawks are always moving, they get 
open for good shots.” 

The Hawks have excellent scorers, 
led by forward John Drew (22.7), who at 
times shoots too much and suddenly 
finds himself sitting by Brown, receiving 
aloud lecture on self-control. Another is 
speedy guard Eddie Johnson (16), who 
loves to race downcourt. Still another 
scorer is power forward Dan Round- 
field, who averaged 15.3 ppg and 10.8 
rebs. He’s also a frightening shot 
blocker. Then there is reserve guard 
Terry Furlow, whose potential for great- 
ness is said to be exceeded only by his 
big mouth. The man who directs the 
Hawk offense is 6-4 guard Armond Hill, 
a steady, selfless performer. 

The center spot will once again be 
shared by Steve Hawes and Wayne 
Tree’ Rollins. Rollins, at 7-1, ‘‘can 
scare the hell out of you,”’ says a rival 
center, ‘‘but so far he’s been content to 
lay back and be cool.”’ If Rollins lives up 
to his potential, Hubie’s Hawks will 
intensify their torture. 


Detroit Pistons 

“We're starting from scratch this 
year,’ shouts Coach Dick Vitale. 
“Hell, we've lost Kevin Porter, M.L. 
Carr, and John Shumate is a question 
mark. I have to go with raw talent, 
younger players. The key, though, is 
Lanier. We gotta get a solid 82 games 
from him.”* 

Center Bob Lanier hasn't played 
more than 64 games in one season since 
1975. Knee injuries are his nemesis. 
Although he averaged 23.6 ppg and 
grabbed 494 rebs last season, several 
coaches say, ‘‘Lanier hasn't played the 
kind of basketball he’s capable of in 
years,” despite the injuries. 

Aside from Lanier, reserve-center 
Leon Douglas (11.4 ppg and 8.5 rebs) 
and newcomers Bob McAdoo and 
James McElroy, the Pistons are a collec- 
tion of unseasoned youth. Free-agent 
signee McElroy averaged 16.9 ppg and 


5.7 assists as a Jazz guard. The other 
guard will be either second-year man 
John Long (16.1 ppg) or lightning-fast 
rookie Roy Hamilton from UCLA. 
McAdoo will start at forward along with 
6-7 Terry Tyler (12.9 ppg and 7.9 rebs), 
whose 2.5 shot-blocking average was 
highest among the league’s forwards. In 
reserve will be 6-7 rookie Gregory 
Kelser from Michigan State, who ‘gets 
off the ground like Clark Kent.”’ It will 
take the young Pistons a while to take 
those leaps as a team. 


Cleveland Cavaliers 

Stan Albeck, an assistant at Los 
Angeles the past three seasons, takes 
over a team that last year had its first 
losing season since 1974-75. The prob- 
lem was communications. ‘The players 
had had enough of Bill Fitch, *’ says one 
Cavalier. ‘‘He lost his ability to moti- 
vate and get respect.’ Hence, the nov- 
elty of Albeck should bring a new com- 
petitiveness to this franchise. 

The Cavaliers are led by Campy Rus- 
sell, a 6-7 forward who has finally estab- 
lished himself as one of the league’s fin- 
est all-round players. Last season he 
collected 503 rebs while averaging 21.9 
ppg and giving out 348 assists. Another 
scorer is Austin Carr (17.0 ppg), who 
combines in the backcourt with Bingo 
Smith (11.2 ppg), the Cavalier’s all-time 
leading scorer. 

Up front, besides Russell, is second- 
year man Mike Mitchell, who, accord- 
ing to Fitch, *‘could become another 
Campy Russell.”’ The center is 6-11 Jim 
Chones (13.4 ppg, 842 rebs). But several 
coaches say Chones “‘is more an asset at 
forward where he can shoot facing the 
basket.”’ That’s one reason the Cava- 
liers will be lucky to win as many games 
as they lose this season. 


Utah Jazz 

New Coach Tom Nissalke retains on 
this former New Orleans club one 
**name”’ player, Pistol Pete Maravich. 
But, alas, the Pistol (22.6 ppg, 243 
assists) may be all shot out. Beset by 
knee injuries, Pete has lost much of his 
offensive dazzle. 

Last season the Jazz gave up 9,394 
points on defense, the second-highest 
total in the league. Nissalke, a 
defensive-minded coach, may go ber- 
serk trying to get *‘D”’ out of this squad. 
Forward Spencer Haywood (20.9 ppg, 
7.8 rebs) is a fine shooter, but don’t 
bother asking him to play defense. The 
other forward is 6-8 second-year man 
James Hardy (6.7 ppg, 4.6 rebs), who, 
says one coach, ‘‘needs to become more 
of an offensive threat.” 

The other starting guard is 36-year-old 
Gail Goodrich, who still possesses a 
feathery shooting touch. But, as an 


Young Moses Malone collects the most rebounds and the most money in the league, but 
leading the Houston Rockets to the finals will take more speed and defense. 


insider says, Goodrich *‘has less defen- 
sive resources than South Vietnam.” 

In short, the Jazz are in for a very 
tough season. 


MIDWEST DIVISION 

Denver Nuggets 

Last season Coach Larry Brown quit 
and Denver failed to win the Midwest 
Division for the first time since 1976. 
Still, the Nuggets lost by only one game 
to Kansas City. This was a credit to new 
Coach Donnie Walsh who, says one 
Nugget, ‘‘turned chaos into order.” 

Leading the Nuggets once again will 
be 6-4 All-Star David Thompson, who, 
despite a 24.0 ppg average, experienced 
an off season in 1978-79. **His mind just 
wasn’t tuned in,’’ says one Nugget. 
‘*With Brown gone, he'll be ready to 
play again.” 

The Nuggets need more consistency 


from power forward George McGinnis 
(22.6 ppg, 11.4 rebs). But McGinnis 
‘‘plays hopped-up one day, down the 
next.’’ Center Dan Issel (17.0 ppg, 9.1 
rebs), on the other hand, *‘comes to play 
every night.” 

The guards will once again be Charlie 
Scott (12.0 ppg) and Bobby Wilkerson 
(11.4). **Talk about opposites,’ says 
one player. ‘‘Wilkerson plays every 
aspect of the game, Scott knows one 
thing—shooting.”" 

Despite the Nuggets’ problems, they 
still are the Midwest Division power. 


Kansas City Kings 
The fact that the Kings won their divi- 
sion championship last season was due 
largely to Phil Ford, the NBA’s Rookie- 
of-the-Year. The slick, quick guard 
(15.9 ppg, 8.6 assists) controlled the 
offense, penetrated and turned a previ- 
continued 
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ously uptight ballclub into a loose, confi- 
dent group. His perfect complement is 
third-year guard Otis Birdsong. 
‘**Ford,’’ says one coach, ‘allowed Otis 
to concentrate on what he does best and 
hadn't been able to do before—score.”’ 

Beyond Ford and Birdsong, the Kings 
have little at guard, but at forward they 
have depth and experience: 6-7 Scott 
Wedman (18.3 ppg), who has an excep- 
tionally accurate jumper; 6-7 Bill Robin- 
zine (13.4 ppg, 7.8 rebs), ‘‘a gorilla on 
the boards’’; 6-9 Darnell (Dr. Dunk) 


If an unhappy David Thompson averages 24 
points a game, what could a happy one do? 


Hillman, ‘‘who leaps like an out-of- 
control pogo stick’’; and rookie Reggie 
King, an excellent scorer from Ala- 
bama. There is also 6-11 Richard Wash- 
ington, quick and agile, who missed 
most of last season with an injured foot. 

The center position belongs to menac- 
ing (6-10, 244) Sam Lacey. Under Cot- 
ton Fitzsimmons, the NBA’s Coach of 
the Year, the once lackadaisical Lacey 
(10.6 ppg, 8.6 rebs) **played like he had 
a stick of dynamite under him.”’ 


Milwaukee Bucks 

“If this team ever hits puberty— 
watch out,’’ says one coach. ‘‘They’re 
so young, so talented, so inexperienced, 
it’s incredible.’’ The leader of the young 
Bucks is 6-7 forward Marques Johnson 
(25.6 ppg, 7.6 rebs, 3.0 assists). John- 
son, according to Bucks Coach Don 
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Nelson, ‘‘is pound-for-pound the best 
all-round forward in the game today.”’ 
The other starting forward is 6-5 Junior 
Bridgeman (15.5 ppg), backed by physi- 
cal Ernie Grunfeld (10.3 ppg) and leap- 
ing George Johnson (6.2 ppg). If Dave 
Meyers, who averaged 14.7 ppg in 
1977-78 but missed last season with a 
knee injury, can make it back, the depth 
will increase immensely. 

Center is where the Bucks are weak. 
Massive 6-10, 235-pound Kent Benson 
‘‘has been a total embarrassment,”’ says 
one insider. ‘‘It’s a shame, too, because 
if he ever came on, the Bucks might 
have a shot at the Division title.”’ 

The Bucks are deep at guard, with 
sharpshooter Brian Winters (19.8 ppg) 
and playmaker Quinn Buckner. Buck- 
ner, never an offensive threat, will likely 
lose his starting position to rookie Sid- 
ney Moncrief, a capable playmaker and 
explosive scorer who ‘* was unquestion- 
ably the best guard in college last year.”’ 

With some improvement from Ben- 
son, the Bucks may be ready to grow up. 


Indiana Pacers 

‘*The Pacers are the worst mish-mash 
of cast-offs, rejects and never-have- 
beens,”’ says one coach. ‘*The only rea- 
son they win is because of guards 
Johnny Davis and Ricky Sobers and, of 
course, Slick.’’ Slick is Coach Bob 
Leonard, who directed the Pacers to 
third place in the division. ‘*A miracle,” 
says one player. Indeed, if he does as 
well this year, he should be canonized, 
for the Pacers lack depth, scoring and a 
dominating center. 

The center is James Edwards, who is 
quick and can score, but *‘plays matador 
defense,’ meaning he lets everyone 
blow by him. Worse, at 7-feet, he aver- 
ages less than nine rebounds a game. 

The Pacer’s strong point is at guard. 
Former Portland Trail Blazers speedster 
Johnny Davis came to Indiana last sea- 
son and led the team both in scoring 
(18.3) and assists (453). With Ricky 
Sobers lost to Chicago, Billy Knight, 
once a 25-plus scorer who ‘‘has indica- 
ted he’s going to rededicate himself to 
basketball,’ will move to guard. 

Pacer forwards Alex English and 
Mike Bantom will be joined by free- 
agent Mickey Johnson, who averaged 
15.4 ppg with 627 rebounds at Chicago 
last year. These changes, plus Slick’s 
shrewd guidance, should save them 
from too much embarrassment. 


Chicago Bulls 

““With Jerry Sloan running this club 
now, his players will hustle their tails off 
or else he'll strangle them,” says one 
ex-NBA player. New Coach Jerry 
Sloan’s first priority is cutting down the 
Bulls’ turnovers—they were second in 


the league with 1,813 and scored fewer 
points than any other team, 8,588. 

The biggest bright spot on the Bulls is 
7-2 center Artis Gilmore. Says one 
opponent, ‘‘you have to play against 
him to appreciate how awesome he 
really is... Gilmore was ninth in the 
league in scoring (23.7), fourth in field- 
goal percentage (.575) and rebounds per 
game (12.7). 

The Bull forwards are Ollie Johnson 
(‘good shot, good *D,’ but not starter 
quality’’), Mark Landsberger (‘‘rugged 
rebounder, not a scorer’) and Scott May, 
a great forward whose career has been 
marred by injuries and illnesses. ‘If Scot- 
tie could ever come back,” says one Bull, 
‘he would help this team’s attitude. The 
guy reeks of commitment.”’ A rookie 
who should see a lot of action is David 
Greenwood of UCLA. **Fundamentally 
he’s so sound it’s scary,”’ says a scout. 

The Bulls’ guards are talented but 
erratic. Reggie Theus, who finished sec- 
ond in last year’s Rookie-of-the-Y ear bal- 
loting, led the team in assists (429) and 
was second in scoring (16.3). But Theus 
needs to work harder on defense. The 
other starter is Ricky Sobers, acquired 
from Indiana, and he replaces Wilbur 
Holland, who “‘plays no defense and 
fires the rock every chance he gets.”’ 
The reserve guard is John Mengelt, 
whose relentless hustle prompted one 
coach to say: “‘He’s an absolute 
psycho—but still a coach's dream.” 

Unfortunately, Jerry Sloan will have 
more nightmares than dreams. 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
Seattle Supersonics 

‘We finally matured,’’ Coach Lenny 
Wilkens says of his world-championship 
team. ‘“‘We played with smarts, we 
executed and attacked. But most of all we 
worked on defense—that won it for us.”’ 
And won it decisively. 

Last season the Sonics gave up fewer 
points (8,517) than any other team in the 
league. This year the Sonics will be even 
stronger. They have perhaps the finest 
trio of guards in NBA history. Dennis 
Johnson (15.9 ppg, 280 assists, 97 
blocked shots) ‘thas size, quick hands, 
speed, a good touch, plus he plays bril- 
liant defense.’’ Gus Williams, the team’s 
leading scorer (19.2), *‘penetrates and 
hits the open man.”’ The third guard is 
Downtown Freddy Brown (14.0 ppg, 260 
assists), a long-distance bomber and per- 
haps the finest sixth man to play in the 
NBA since John Havlicek. 

The front line is also strong, led by 
center-forward Jack Sikma, (15.6 ppg; 
12.4 rebs). *‘Jack loves to bang away on 
the boards,”* says Paul Silas. *‘He’s for- 
ever working hard.”’ John Johnson (11.0 
ppg, 5.0 rebs) is another forward who 
plays all phases of the game. The 
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reserves are wily veteran Paul Silas and 
talented 6-9 rookie James Bailey from 
Rutgers. Silas is 36 and “‘he can’t pass, 
shoot or jump,”’ says one coach, ‘‘but he 
knows how to win.’’ Lonnie Shelton is 
another center-forward who hits the 
boards and the short jumper (13.5 ppg, 
6.2 rebs), but he still has foul troubles. 
Substitute center is 6-10 Tom LaGarde, 
who was developing into a formidable 
pivotman before a knee injury sidelined 
him for much of last year, but he’s report- 
edly ready for this season. 

And if good defense still pays off in 
the NBA, so are the Sonics. 


Los Angeles Lakers 

The Lakers start the season with a new 
boss (Jerry Buss), a new coach (Jack 
McKinney) and new magic (Earvin John- 
son). Johnson, the rookie from Michigan 
State, plays with controlled explosive- 
ness not witnessed since Oscar Robert- 
son. What Magic brings to the Lakers, 
says McKinney, “‘is an absolutely infec- 
tious winning attitude.” 

Last season ‘‘the Lakers often played 
in a somnambulistic state.’’ The tallest 
sleepwalker, insiders say, was Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar. ‘‘Jabbar can score at will, 
rebound at will,’’ says one coach, yet he 
exudes no leadership. 

Despite the criticism of Abdul-Jabbar, 
his statistics are superb: 23.8 ppg, 1,025 
rebounds, 431 assists and 316 blocked 
shots. In Abdul-Jabbar’s behalf, it 
appeared that he was overworked under 
the boards last season. Starting forwards 
Jamaal Wilkes (18.6) and Adrian Dantley 
(17.3) don’t even attempt to hit the defen- 
sive boards or find open teammates. 

How Magic Johnson fits in should be 
interesting to watch. Johnson needs the 
ball to create. His passing is so deft it’s 
hard to follow. He should tremendously 
complement Abdul-Jabbar. But how will 
Johnson coexist with sudden backcourt 
sensation Norm Nixon, who finished 
third in the league in assists? 


San Diego Clippers 

Finally San Diego has something to 
boast about besides Sea World and its 
fabulous zoo. It’s Bill Walton, who is 
considered by practically every basket- 
ball observer as the greatest player in the 
game—when he’s healthy. Walton has 
not played an NBA game in the 15 
months since he suffered a stress fracture 
in his left foot. He swears that by opening 
game he’ll be in top form. 

But is Walton capable of playing with 
wild and crazy gunner Lloyd Free, and 
will the compensation in return for 
Walton devastate the Clippers? 

The compensation will be decided by 
Commissioner Larry O’Brien. How Free 
and Walton harmonize will be decided by 
Coach Gene Shue: ‘*Granted, Lloyd is a 


After all the talk, it's finally time to watch this 
man, and the NBA, play basketball. 


superb one-on-one player, but he’s made 
a great effort to expand his game. Bill, 
who is a proven team player, can only 
complement Free. This duo should be 
totally unreal.” 

If Portland has its choice for compen- 
sation, it would no doubt pick guard 
Randy Smith (20.5 ppg, 395 assists), 
power forward Kermit Washington (11.3 
ppg, 800 rebs) or forward Nick Weather- 
spoon (13.8 ppg). 

The remainder of the Clippers roster is 
made up of players who have made more 
pit stops than Mario Andretti. *‘But,”’ 
says one coach, ‘‘Walton could be sur- 
rounded by the Little Rascals and still 
San Diego could win.” 


Phoenix Suns 

The Suns came within four seconds of 
winning the Western Conference cham- 
pionship last season before losing to 
Seattle, 114-110. All season long Phoenix 
played textbook basketball, mixing a 
controlled fast break with a smartly run 
patterned offense. On defense, they 
played a helping man-to-man, which they 
are obliged to do because they lack an 
intimidating center. 

Offensively, the Suns are as explosive 
as a nuclear power plant; last season they 
were second only to San Antonio in 
points per game, 115.4. All-League guard 
Paul Westphal led the team in scoring 
(24.0) and assists (529). Another potent 
scorer (23.6 ppg) is 6-6 forward Walter 
Davis, who also rebounds and plays tena- 
cious defense. **The consummate all- 
round performer,”’ says his coach, John 
MacLeod. Yet another offensive 
weapon is forward Leonard ‘*Truck”’ 


Robinson (21.1 ppg, 802 rebs). Robinson 
is ‘‘not only an aggressive rebounder, 
he’s a terrifying one,” says Gne oppo- 
nent. ‘‘He’s all speed and power.”’ 

At center the Suns have another fine 
scorer in Alvan Adams (17.8 ppg, 705 
rebs), who needs to work on his rebound- 
ing. The fifth Phoenix starter is guard 
Don Buse, the playmaker who made the 
NBA All-Defensive team for the third 
straight year. 

Experts felt the Phoenix bench— 
center Bayard Forrest, guard Mike Bratz 
and forwards Gar Heard, Joel Kramer 
and Alvin Scott—was weak until they 
played well in the playoffs. 

Phoenix’s major problem is that it is a 
strong team in what is by far the NBA’s 
strongest division. 


Portland Trail Blazers 

Last season the only healthy member 
of this club was the coach, 54-year-old 
Jack Ramsay. Bill Walton and his substi- 
tute, Lloyd Neal, missed all but four 
games. Guard Lionel Hollins (15.3 ppg) 
was hobbled with a sore knee. Forward 
Maurice Lucas (20.4 ppg, 716 rebs) had a 
bruised hand. Forward Bob Gross (9.7 
ppg) was slow recovering from ankle and 
knee surgery. And guard Dave Twardzik 
(10.4 ppg) had more bandage work than 
Claude Rains in The Invisible Man. 

Despite the injuries, the superb 
coaching of Ramsay almost earned the 
Trail Blazers an at-large playoff berth. 
Rookies Mychal Thompson (14.7 ppg, 
604 rebs) and 6-4 guard Ron Brewer 
(13.3 ppg, 165 assists) excelled, as did 
jump-shooting center Tom Owens. 

Ramsay says the “‘key to 1979-80 is a 
healthy ballclub.’’ Given the circum- 
stances, that’s no understatement. 


Golden State Warriors 

The Warriors lack depth, rebounding 
and scoring. But at least Coach Al Attles 
has his troops scrambling on defense. 
**He has to,’ says one coach, **because 
his offense is a mess.” Attles’ top scorer 
is guard Phil Smith (19.9 ppg) who “*has 
always played well,’” says one coach, 
‘but he’s never come close to his enor- 
mous potential.’’ Another scorer is 
7-foot center Robert Parish (17.2 ppg, 
916 rebs), who has a nice inside game 
but is often found wandering far from 
the basket. That leaves the rebounding 
burden up to 6-7 forward Sonny Parker 
(15.2 ppg), who is quick with his feet, his 
shot and his elbows. 

The Warrior playmaker is guard John 
Lucas (16.1 ppg), whose 762 assists 
were second in the league. *‘John is so 
adept at controlling an offense, he could 
turn a prison break into an organized 
pattern,’’ says one coach. But even the 
magical passes of Lucas won't get the 
Warriors out of last place this season. 
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Return of the James Gang 


James Silas, that is, old Number 13, now 
shooting it up for San Antonio 


by RICHARD O'CONNOR 


t was the seventh game of the 1979 National Bas- 

ketball Association’s Eastern Conference champi- 
onships, and the league’s defending champs, the 
Washington Bullets, were leading the San Antonio 
Spurs 105-103 in San Antonio’s jam-packed Hemis- 
Fair Arena. Thirty-six seconds remained on the 
clock as the Spurs took possession of the ball. Ordi- 
narily, in such a pressure situation the Spurs would 
have relied on either high-scoring guard George Ger- 
vin or forward Larry Kenon to provide the critical 
basket. But this time, with the season on the line, the 
Spurs were looking to James Silas. 

Silas slowly dribbled the ball upcourt. At half 


court he was handchecked by Bullet guard Tom 
Henderson. Silas backed in, moving from side to 
side until he had adroitly maneuvered Henderson to 
the left side of the court about 25 feet from the 
basket. Silas’ eyes surveyed the swirl of action 
around him. Suddenly he accelerated, leaving Hen- 
derson flat-footed. Silas glided to the foul lane. He 
rose in the air, hung still fora moment and released a 
soft jumper that dropped cleanly into the basket to 
tie the score. 

The Spurs looked to Silas one more time that 
game, and even though his buzzer-beating shot was 
blocked and the Spurs lost, there was no mistaking 
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the critical role Silas played in the 
Spurs’ overall success. It was a role 
Silas had not played in more than two 
years, and for him it was a moment he 
will always remember. 

The triumphant return of James Silas 
went a little way toward obliterating a 
moment in 1976 that Silas wishes to for- 
get, for it almost ended his career. 

The Kansas City Kings were playing 
an exhibition game against the Spurs, a 
former American Basketball Associa- 
tion franchise that had recently been 
included in the NBA. Silas was then the 
Spurs’ leading scorer and generally con- 
sidered to be the premier guard in the 
ABA. He dribbled down the left side of 
the foul lane and went up for a jump shot 
over the Kings’ 6-foot-7, 230-pound for- 
ward Bill Robinzine. Robinzine tried to 
block the shot, but his momentum car- 
ried him across Silas’ body. The two 
men crashed to the floor. Robinzine got 
up quickly, unharmed. Silas got up 
slowly, painfully, gripping his left knee. 
His face was contorted with agony, but 
he refused to leave the court. After the 
game, he remembers ‘‘not being able to 
bend my knee. It felt locked. The pain 
was excruciating.”’ 

Despite the pain, Silas continued 
playing throughout the exhibition sea- 
son. He felt he had to prove that after 
years of obscurity he could compete in 
the NBA against the best—against Pis- 
tol and Clyde and Kareem—and dazzle 
them with a physical artistry so devas- 
tating that an ABA opponent once 
remarked: **That dude Silas is so bad he 
induces nightmares.” 

As it happened, Silas was the one with 
nightmares. Over the next two seasons, 
James Silas hardly even had a career. 
His knee injury was soon diagnosed as 
damaged cartilage, a common basket- 
ball ailment. He was told that after a 
routine operation he would be playing 
again in six weeks. He underwent the 
operation in November of 1976 and did 
the prescribed rehabilitative work, but 
the knee failed to improve. He appeared 
in only 22 games in the 1976-77 season 
and 37 games in 1977-78. During those 
two years he averaged six points, one- 
and-a-half assists and less than one 
rebound a game. 

It was a far cry from 1975-76, when he 
averaged 23.8 points a game on 52 per- 
cent shooting, with 5.4 assists and four 
rebounds. That year he finished second 
to Julius Erving as the ABA’s Most Val- 
uable Player. 

‘Before the injury, James Silas was 
the best guard in the ABA, if not both 
leagues,’’ said Atlanta Hawks Coach 
Hubie Brown, who observed Silas when 
Brown coached the ABA’s Kentucky 
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Colonels. ‘‘Silas not only possesses 
playmaker qualities, but he has second- 
guard shooting ability besides. He either 
beat you outside with incredible quick- 
ness or inside with overpowering 
strength,” 

“Silas could do everything,’ said 
guard Louis Dampier, a former member 
of the Kentucky Colonels and now a 
teammate of Silas on the Spurs. ‘tHe 
had a knack of taking complete control 
of a game. When he was hot he was 
virtually unstoppable.” 

‘‘When time was running out you 
could give the ball to Silas and almost 
guarantee yourself a victory,’’ said 
Spurs Coach Doug Moe. ‘tWhen the 
pressure was on, James Silas was some- 
thing to behold.” 

But for the two years following his 
knee injury, Silas was, in his words, 
‘written off as washed-up, finished, a 
damn cripple.” 

Silas was sitting on the River Walk 
outside the Hilton Hotel on the banks of 
the San Antonio River. He wore sneak- 
ers, jeans and a white T-shirt with San 
Antonio printed on it. Silas, age 30, is 
6-feet-3 and weighs 180 pounds. He has 
a handsome, open face that breaks eas- 
ily into a wide, dazzling smile. He spoke 
slowly and softly in the laid-back style of 


In the San Antonio run-and-gun offensive game plan, Silas is a key playmaker and passer. 


many modern athletes more accus- 
tomed to responding to questions than 
initiating conversation. 

‘After the Robinzine incident,’’ he 
said, wincing at the recollection, ‘‘I 
played on and off for a few weeks, but 
my knee was really killing me. Finally, I 
went to the doctor and I was told I would 
be operated on for damaged cartilage. 
Supposedly the operation was no big 
deal. With rest and a routine of weights, 
I'd be back in six weeks. Well, six weeks 
later I returned. The knee felt weak. 
Some nights after games I could hardly 
walk to the car, but the doctors told me 
not to worry, to keep working out with 
weights.”’’ Silas shook his head, inhaled 
seven quarts of air and exhaled six. 
‘And, hey, I really worked out hard.” 

Indeed he did. Three hours a day, 
seven days a week, Silas went to a local 
gym. He was alone. He worked on the 
Universal machine. He sat at the end of 
the machine’s table and placed his left 
foot under a cylindrical padded roll— 
weight ten pounds—and slowly tried to 
lift his leg. 

‘After a few weeks I tried to play 
again,”’ Silas said, ‘‘but I just couldn’t 
jump as high or move as quick. And 
always, always, there was the pain. It 
was the most frustrating period of my 

continued 
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If you've al- 

ways thought a 

little car meant a 

lot of crowding, 

you've obviously never 

looked into a Volkswagen 
Rabbit. 


There happens to be 
sO much room in a Rab- 
bit that all 7’2” of Wilt 

Chamberlain can fit 
6d comfortably into the driver's 
sect. 

With space left over. 

Because the Rabbit has 
even more headroom than a 
Rolls-Royce. 


As well as more room for 
people and things than 
practically every other 

@ imported car in its class. 


Including every Datsun. Every 
Toyota. Every Honda, Mazda, and 
Renault. 

Not to mention every small Ford 
and Chevy. 

And, of course, what's all the more 
impressive about the room you get in 


VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC, 


Q Rabbit is that it comes surrounded 
by the Rabbit itself. The car that, 
according to Car and Driver Maga- 
zine, “..does more useful and re- 
warding things than any other small 
car in the world...” 

So how can you go wrong? 

With the Rabbit you not only get 
the comfort of driving the most 
copied car in America. 

You also get the comfort of driving 
avery comfortable car. 

Because it may look like a Rabbit on 
the outside. 


But is a RALDDIT on the inside. 
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Si las continued 


life. Basketball was everything to me 
and I was terrified my career was over.” 

‘*T couldn’t understand why the injury 
had happened to me. But I vowed that 
no matter how hard I had to work or how 
much time it took, I was coming back. I 
just couldn’t let my career end on sucha 
low note. I had to play in the NBA, had 
to show the people my talents.” 

Finally, in the fall of 1977, with the 
situation hopeless in everyone’s mind 
but Silas’, he flew to East Lansing, 
Mich. to see knee specialist Dr. Lanny 
Johnson. Johnson operated and 
removed some lingering bone spurs and 
scraped smooth the edges of Silas’ knee. 
He prescribed swimming therapy and 
told Silas to keep off weights for at least 
a month and a half. 

Silas traveled with the team during the 
1977-78 season, shuffling on and off the 
disabled list. Trainer Bernie LaReau 
carried weights and after his layoff, Silas 
lifted them religiously. The following 
summer Silas felt the knee getting 
stronger for the first time in two years. 
‘*T just could feel I was ready,”’ he said. 
‘I could see the knee had finally built 
itself up to what it formerly was. I expe- 
rienced less and less pain each time I 
ran. I felt incredibly charged.” 

And indeed, James Silas returned to 
training camp last season and began the 
process of rising from the ashes. 

At the beginning of camp, Coach 
Doug Moe was overheard whispering: 
“If Silas can’t go full speed, that’s it. 
You can only wait so long.” 

Silas’ teammates secretly believed 
the end had come. ‘‘Si had lost a lot,” 
says Spurs assistant coach George Karl. 
‘“*T doubted he would be back.”’ 

The Spurs opened the 1978-79 exhibi- 
tion season against, ironically, the Kan- 
sas City Kings. Silas was inserted into 
the lineup midway in the game. He 
received a standing ovation. Indeed, 
many thought it was his last hurrah. And 
for a while it seemed that way. He 
moved awkwardly around the court. His 
first shot barely hit the rim. But Silas 
gradually loosened up and began mov- 
ing with the fluid grace that had charac- 
terized his ABA days. He scored 18 
points in 20 minutes. In the next exhibi- 
tion game he scored 12 points in 13 
minutes. He made the team even if he 
was just coming off the bench through 
the early part of the season. 

On December 16, while the Spurs 
were struggling to play .500 ball, Silas 
was again inserted into the starting 
lineup. He played magnificently, and 
the Spurs won ten of their next 11 
games, catapulting into first place in the 
Central Division. They remained in first 
place all season. The catalyst was Silas, 


who averaged 16 points per game and 
shot over 50 percent. One newspaper 
called his return ‘‘a miracle.’’ Former 
NBA star Rod Hundley, now a CBS 
commentator, called it ‘tthe comeback 
of this year and maybe any year.”’ 

Silas capped his comeback during the 
NBA playoffs, first against the 76ers and 
then in the Eastern Conference finals, 
against the Bullets—both grueling 
seven-game series—where he appeared 
to have been given a bionic body. He ran 
easily, changing directions ina flash. He 
controlled the Spurs’ offense, pene- 
trated and led the team in assists, setting 
up teammates Kenon and Gervin. Silas 
averaged 20 points a game in the Phila- 
delphia series, including one game of 32 
points. He averaged 18 against Wash- 
ington and worked hard defending 
opposing guard Tom Henderson. And, 
as mentioned, he took control of the 
team in crucial situations. He seemed to 
be his old self again. 

James Silas has spent a lifetime estab- 
lishing his basketball identity. He was 
born in Tallulah, La. where his father 
worked in a lumberyard. He was one of 
eight brothers and sisters. *‘We all just 
came and went in different times and 
different directions,’ he said. Though 
he started playing basketball at an early 
age and displayed promise, few family 
members noticed. ‘‘One of my sisters 
never saw me play until I was a pro,” 
Silas said. 

The Houston Rockets drafted him 
from Stephen F. Austin College in the 
fourth round in 1972, but he was cut a 
few weeks before the season began. The 
Dallas Chaparrals, a franchise in the 
newly formed ABA, offered Silas a try- 
out. He made the team and averaged 
13.7 points a game. Dallas moved to San 
Antonio the following year, and over the 
next three seasons, Silas increased his 
scoring to 23.8 points a game in 1975-76. 
San Antonio had developed a power- 
house team which perhaps reached its 
zenith last year in the seven-game series 
with the Bullets. 

The Spurs had led that series three 
games to one. Then they fell apart. 
Why? ‘‘I hate to say it, but I guess we 
just lost the killer instinct at a very inop- 
portune time,’’ Silas said. ‘‘We were 
like a fighter who has a guy hurt and 
against the ropes. We didn’t put him 
away and later he came back to nail us. 
But the loss and the playoff experience 
was not a total disaster. It taught us 
something about not letting down. That 
should help us this year. We have every- 
one back and there’s no reason why we 
can’t repeat as division champs and go 
on to win the conference.’’ How about 
the whole thing? ‘‘Well, we certainly 
have a good shot at it, although Seattle 
has everyone back, plus they’re the 


defending champions, plus they got 
some top draft choices. I’ve seeen their 
top pick Bailey [James Bailey from 
Rutgers] play, and he’s super. Also I 
think San Diego will be strong. The 
question is, can Lloyd Free play with 
Bill Walton? Big Bill has won a champi- 
onship; he knows what it takes. If his 
influence can carry over to the whole 
team, San Diego may be tough to beat.”’ 

Sitting on the Hilton patio, Silas 
squinted into the sunlight and pondered 
the question: is he back 100 percent? *‘I 
sincerely doubt it,’’ he said. “I feel 
good, but I think I’ve lost some of my 
speed and leaping abilities. To be hon- 
est, I'd say I’m about 80 percent of what 
I was. I'd love to show fans everywhere 
the speed and elevation I once had. But I 
can’t—at least not yet. So I’ve learned 
to adjust my game.”’ 

George Karl, the Spurs’ assistant 
coach, feels Silas’ need to adjust may 
actually have helped his overall game. 
‘**No question,’’ said Karl, *‘Si was the 
absolute best guard when he played in 
the ABA. I believe now that Siis only 85 
percent of the physical player he once 
was, but he is 115 percent of the mental 
player. Thus he balances out to the old 
James Silas. 

‘He no longer dazzles you with pure 
physical skills. Instead of blowing by 
guys like he used to, he now uses his 
strength to get off a shot. And instead of 
leaping over guys, he’s learned to posi- 
tion himself better.” 

Silas also has had to adjust to a dimin- 

continued 


Coach Doug Moe (left) relied on Silas during 
the tense playoff series against the Bullets. 
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EQUINOX 
“Rooter Cap” 


You'll go to the head of the class 
with this class of the head quality 
cap just recently licensed by the 
NFL. This is the perfect cap for 
all occasions. Made of a fine 100% 
texturized polyester warp knit 
fabric with foam backed top for 
comfort - victory stripe trim in all 
of the 28 team color combinations. 
Swiss embroidered NFL team 
emblem sewn on top front of cap 
foam backed comfort sweat band, 
snap visor - matching adjustable 
back strap easily will fit all head 
sizes. $7.49 + .95¢ UPS per cap. 
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[G] Multi-Colored Action 
Runner T-Shirts 
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your favorite NFL team. 
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Silas: continued Canada. Where the water’s clear, the grains are rich, 


and brewing has been an art 


ished scoring role on the Spurs. During for nearly 200 years. Molson Golden™ 
Silas’ absence from the team, George ae 


Gervin was moved to guard and devel- is the good, smooth taste from Canada... 


oped into a scoring machine. Gervin has a taste too good to miss. 
led the NBA in scoring the last two sea- 
sons with nearly a 30-point average. 
Silas has held back his scoring so as not 
to be in conflict with Gervin. 

*‘Sure,’’ Silas said, ‘*I could shoot 
more if I wanted. But I’ve never been a 


very point-hungry player. I always : \ 
strive to play a well-balanced game of i IMPORTED 
points, rebounds, assists and defense. ae AND BOTTLES IN: 


On this team my points are not needed 
as much. So I assume another role, that 
of a playmaker. I score when I have 
to—when I want to, in fact.” 

Silas abruptly stood and flexed his 
knee, which while sitting for a few 
hours, had stiffened slightly. He shook 
his leg. The pain still lives in him, proba- 
bly always will. He still cannot take 
much pounding and does not practice on 
days following games. He also must 
continue to strengthen the knee by doing 
leg lifts and running in the off-season. 
This summer he stayed in San Antonio 
to work out on the Nautilus machine and 
to be near teammates. 

When Silas was not in San Antonio, 
he was most likely at the Silas Ranch, a 
150-acre chicken ranch in Nacog- 
doches, Tex. He visits the ranch several 
times a year with his wife Hazel and 
their three sons. The Silas’ expect 
another child shortly. 

Silas looks about as much like a 
rancher as Orson Wells does a flamenco 
dancer. One gets the impression that if 
asked what an ‘‘automatic feeder”’ is, he 
would tell you it’s a guard who uncon- 
sciously dishes out assists. But Silas is a 
serious cowboy, stomping around his 
spread in a white cowboy hat and 
embroidered boots, while operating a 
lucrative ranch. 

‘*A few years ago, a friend of mine 
recommended I buy the ranch,”’ Silas 
said,‘‘and you know how money is for 
an athlete: here today, gone tomorrow. 
The ranch has turned into a profitable 
investment. I breed about 300,000 
chickens and I move out about 400 head 
of cattle each year. 

“I like the ranch,” Silas said,“‘but I 
don’t see myself spending the rest of my 
life as afarmer. To tell you the truth, I’m 
not sure what I want to do in the future.”” 


Silas gazed into the distance beyond the e 
cypresses and cannas and the drab gray e ) el eC 
buildings of San Antonio silhouetted 


Canada. 
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against the blue sky. He pursed his lips. 
Then he smiled that dazzling smile of 
his. He seemed awash in sunshine. **But 
that’s the future,’’ he said.**Right now, 
I'm back playing basketball, and 
brother, that’s all that counts.” Oo 
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Who could blame you? 
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Ballooning 
comes on strong 
in the U.S. and 
the magic starts with 


Lift Off! 


| tis called ‘‘the gentle sport,” and in 
an age of streamlined racing 
machines, it hardly seems a sport at all. 
But to 3,000 balloon pilots and their pas- 
sengers around the U.S., itis a trip toa 
special world—of a quiet serenity that 
begins with the moment shown here. A 
visit to that world has been caught in the 
pictures shown here and on the follow- 
ing pages. continued 
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The Weekend 
Spectacle of Launching a 
Man-Made Rainbow 


In an age of jets and rockets, it may 
not seem like such a thrill to rise off the 
ground and gaze down and around, but 
balloonists speak of their flights as if 
they're journeying to an entirely differ- 
ent sky. For one thing, there’s the 
silence: a hot air balloon has no forward 
or backward motion of its own, no speed 
control, no steering device. It is simply 
a bag in which air is heated until it is 
lighter than the surrounding air, carry- 
ing the gondola aloft. The trick is to ride 
up and down, catching wind currents, 
regulating altitude by adjusting bursts of 
flaming propane gas that shoots into the 
bag or *“‘envelope.”’ And except for an 
occasional sharp whisper from the gas 
jet, all is quiet. A dog’s bark can be 
heard from a thousand feet up. An aerial 
view from that wicker-basket gondola in 
the sky is different, too: as the craft 
floats upward, there’s no sensation of 
rising, only of the earth dropping away. 
The balloon drops a giant teardrop 
shadow on the ground, alerting tiny 
pedestrians below to scramble around to 
get a better look. 

Balloonists are show-offs. They 


thrive on the attention their multicol- 
ored bubbles draw from earthlings, and 
though hot-air enthusiasts have reached 
altitudes of 36,000 feet, what they most 
enjoy is gliding at a few hundred feet. 
Tranquil as this sounds, balloonists 
are dead serious about their pursuit. 
They call themselves *‘aeronauts,”’ and 
have figured out quaint ways of making 
their amiable activity competitive: you 
can’t exactly line ‘em up and sprint 
madly to the finish. In a popular compe- 
tition called the *‘Hare and Hound,” for 
example, the hare balloon takes off and 
the hounds follow. The hound that lands 
closest to the hare is the winner. 
Hot-air races end quickly—a gondola 
normally holds only enough fuel for a 
two-and-a-half hour flight. Gas-filled 
balloons fly higher for longer periods of 
time and can carry more weight. But 
helium is expensive and hydrogen has 
been outlawed in the U.S. since the Hin- 
denberg disaster. Naval scientists 
developed the propane-powered appa- 
ratus only in the last generation: there 
were fewer than seven hot-air balloons 
worldwide in 1962. continued 


Balloonists love to take off en masse, and ‘‘rallies"’ (below left) are as common as races. 
Participants help each other set up, a balloonist often traveling deep into the cavern of the 
envelope (upper left) to smooth things along. But once aloft (above), it's “See you later.” 
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The Ups and Downs 
Of Doing It 


Balloonists are social people. They have to be, 
landing as they do in some farmer’s field (the 
farmer's usual suspicion of strangers is tempered by 
curiosity). And the nature of their sport is communal 
as well. An average hot-air balloon carries three 
people, but even for a solo flight, a group of people is 
needed to get things started. 

Once in the air, a skilled balloonist in the middle of 
a race is busy checking gauges that indicate the tem- 
perature of the air inside the balloon, the altitude and 
amount of fuel remaining. He must be aware of every 
nuance of wind conditions, be able to anticipate 
them and shoot bursts of flame ten to 20 feet into the 
envelope if he needs a quick lift. 

Meanwhile, the “chase crew’’ follows below. In 
the right conditions, an expert balloonist can bring 
his craft down ona dime, but fickle winds can just as 
easily send him scudding over hill and dale. That’s 
why balloonists like a clear expanse of alfafa better 
than anything: Indianola, Iowa, with its quiltlike 
fields and neighborly inhabitants, has become the 
Mecca of American ballooning, and the site for the 
annual national championships. 

Anyone can get started in ballooning, although a 
balloon with all the paraphernalia will cost about 
$8,000—more if you go in for kaleidoscopic artwork. 
So fledgling balloonists join clubs and take lessons to 
earn an FAA license. Each flight might cost 35 to 60 
dollars per hour aloft. There is, however, one addi- 
tional expense. When first-time balloonists land, 
they traditionally pick up a handful of dirt and throw 
it over their shoulders.Then, as if to slosh them- 
selves back to reality, they pour a bottle of Cham- 
pagne over their heads. 


Wind may be fine once you're up and away, 
but during the inflation process on the 
ground—accomplished by slowly heating the 
air inside the crumpled balloon—it can be a 
curse. When everything goes according to 
plan, though, and the wind is soft, the bal- 
loon perks up like daisies in the spring (left). 
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The Casual Cruiser 


Bill Rodgers just floats through life, 
but don’t be fooled—he’s next year’s 


he strolling Parisians hardly noticed 

America’s best marathoner out for 
arun. Bill Rodgers was cruising around 
the Tuileries on his first-ever trip to 
France, looking as if he weren’t running 
at all—no huffing and puffing, no strain- 
ing or gritting of teeth. Rodgers is sucha 
graceful long-distance runner that his 
lean, childlike body seems to float along 
on feathery strides, his narrow face set 
in serene concentration. 

Next summer, at age 32, Bill Rodgers 
will have his “‘last, best shot”’ at the one 
major marathon that he has never won— 
the Olympics. Yet he seems to drift 
through the grueling pressure of pre- 
paring for the 1980 Games in Moscow 
with the same wispy, butterfly- 
collector's ingenuousness that he dis- 
plays when he’s running. 

Rodgers seemed particularly casual 
on his recent week-long French **sum- 
mer vacation,’ a promotional tour on 
behalf of Perrier, the mineral-water 
company. Rodgers’ only responsibility 
was to travel with a group of runners 
who had won the trip in various Perrier- 
sponsored races around the U.S. It was 
an example of the kind of corporate 
arrangement which allows an American 
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Olympic marathon favorite 
by RICHARD WOODLEY 


amateur like Rodgers to run: Perrier is 
generous with expenses and solicitous 
of Rodgers’ comforts. In return, 
although he can’t use his picture or his 
accomplishments to promote Perrier, he 
graces many of its long-distance races. 

All through France the lucky acolytes 
waited for nuggets of running wisdom 
from Rodgers. If they expected the 
magic formulas or technical theories 


that have found prominence during the 
running boom, they would still be wait- 
ing, because Bill Rodgers is even sim- 
pler than his running style. The compli- 
cated regimens of diet and measure- 
ments of organic functions that occupy 
other runners do not absorb him. 
Though he will load up on carbo- 
hydrates prior to a race, he is just as 
likely to stoke up on junk foods such as 
Oreo cookies, Fritos, cupcakes, M & 
Ms and sodas. “‘I just like those foods, 
you know? If you're really fit, you can 
get away with it.” 

Rodgers burst upon the marathon 
scene in 1975 by setting the American 
record at Boston, with a time of 2:09:55. 
In 1979, he broke that record, again at 
Boston. Rodgers has won most of the 
world’s prestigious marathons, not only 
Fukuoka (Japan), but Boston and New 
York three times each. Marathons 
are so demanding that he only runs in 
three or four of them a year. 

Rodgers looks too small and vulnera- 

continued 


Bill and Ellen Rodgers can't settle down to 
manage their running-gear shops until he's 
crossed one more bridge—at the Olympics. 
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Rod #e VS continued 


bly innocent to contend with the rigors 
of a marathon. But his physiological 
makeup is, according to doctors, nearly 
perfect for the demands of the sport. He 
mentions this fact off-handedly and only 
when pressed. 

“It’s all fairly unscientific,” he says 
of marathon running. ** You are always 
guessing: is what I’m doing right? 
Should I do more or less of something? 
You have your own experience to go on. 
To repeat successes in the past, you fol- 
low your old program. That’s about it. 
It’s very simple. You don’t need to go 
into a lab and have it all tested.” 

Basically,-then, Bill Rodgers just 
runs. The last time he ran with members 
of the tour was in the early evening along 
the shore at Monte Carlo. ‘* Disappoint- 
ing,’ one of them later said of the expe- 
rience. ‘“Too short and too slow.” 

Rodgers might have said the same 
thing: even while lolling on a beach near 
Nice, the anxieties of training crept up 
on him. ‘*This is a great trip,’ he said, 
**but I’m never totally happy unless I get 
in my running. This is my worst week in 
about five years—about 50 miles total. 
And my average is 130 miles a week. Ido 
train, you know.” 

Rodgers was careful to avoid the 
thorny subject of amateurism on the 
Perrier trip, and when pressed later 
about under-the-table payments and 
inflated expense money that top ama- 
teurs receive from promoters and spon- 
sors, he chooses his words with great 
economy. “‘Of course, these are just 
rumors that I hear from other runners, 
okay?’ He smiles a little. **The top mar- 
athoners do well in comparison to track- 
and-field people, no doubt about it. For 
example, I go to Fukuoka and they 
cover my air bill. Maybe my wife might 
be taken care of along with me. My 
hotel’s all covered. They'll give me 
some expense money to cover my 
meals, yet I’ll be taken out to dinner by 
Tiger or Adidas. A lot of people used to 
get double air tickets if they were going. 
to the same area for two different meets. 
Both sponsors paid your way. So you 
ended up with some spending money.” 

He is galled by the system. ‘‘Why 
should we be in that situation? It’s very 
demeaning. The amateur athlete is a 
slave. We should be treated with more 
respect. We shouldn’t have to be in a 
position of having to defend ourselves 
for a system we don’t want.” 

While he feels the system will gradu- 
ally evolve toward a more desirable 
“open” one, Rodgers must ride with it 
as it is. He and his wife Ellen live in a 
$165-a-month walkup apartment in 
Melrose, Mass., near Boston, and they 
drive an old Volkswagen. They are plan- 
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In New York, only the cops are on his heels. 


ning to build a house soon, but right now 
everything rides on the Olympics. 

The American Olympic trials are in 
Buffalo in May. The first three qualify- 
ing finishers will make up the American 
team in Moscow next July. 

“The training’s the thing, always. 
That’s the backbone of it,” Rodgers 
emphasizes. Prior to big races, he has 
put in as much as 200 miles a week. He 
will do that again a month before the 
trials and again before Moscow. _ 

“Til tell you something,’ he says, 
narrowing his wide, blue eyes slightly, 
‘Tam not the world’s 40th-best mara- 
thoner. I am, well,’ he screws up his 
face in sudden innocence, “‘let’s say 'm 
at least in the top five.” 

Rodgers didn’t even begin serious 
marathon training until 1972. ‘It was 
tough. In the beginning I can remember 
just running a couple of miles and having 
to stop. But I built up. Every weekend I 
tried todo alongrun. And finally I could 
do 20 miles. I don’t think I would have 
the intensity to do that now. But once 
you get into it and you're in shape, you 
just cruise, you know?” 

He didn’t “‘just cruise” yet. In his first 
marathon at Boston, he dropped out 
after 21 miles. But he returned in 1974 
and finished .14th. Then, in 1975 he won 
and set the record. 

When Rodgers talks about the intrica- 
cies of race strategy, one realizes the 
calculation that lies behind the easy run- 
ning style. A case in point is his account 
of the ‘1978 New York Marathon. 
‘About 12 miles in, Garry Bjorklund 
started to press it real, real hard. I didn’t 
want to go with him that hard that early. 
So I tried to run behind hima little. Then 


I sensed him slowing. And just before 
we came to the Queensboro Bridge, I 
knew he was having trouble. It was a hot 
day and I was worried about us both 
getting burnt out. So I said, ‘How goes 
it? Want to cruise for a while?’ He said 
okay. And we did cruise. But not for 
very long.” 

His laughter at that evokes a memory 
of how the race looked two miles later. 
Rodgers had a lead over Bjorklund of 
several hundred yards on the way to an 
easy win. 

Rodgers prefers running in chilly 
weather, so the 1979 Boston was perfect 
for him—S0 degrees and drizzle. At the 
starting line he donned not only the 
bulky white garden gloves he wears on 
cool days, but also a big, knit Snoopy 
hat pulled down to his eyes. The crowd 
cheered knowingly, for when Rodgers 
“‘dresses up,” a record is in the air. 

Tom Fleming, usually a fast starter, 
took off from the field, Bjorklund passed 
him about halfway in. As Rodgers came 
up on Fleming, Tom said, ‘‘We’ll catch 
him on the hills.” 

Rodgers made his move and did 
*‘nail’’ Bjorklund on Heartbreak Hill. 
But dogging Rodgers’ heels all the way 
was the 23-year-old Toshihiko Seko, 
who had won at Fukuoka. 

“T thought, ‘Oh Jesus, I maybe got 
trouble,’ ’’ Rodgers recalls, **because he 
is famous for his fast finish.” 

But while Rodgers iS\a good uphill 
runner, he is a great~downhill one, 
“probably because of my long legs and 
long stride.” He burned Seko coming 
over the top and beat him by 45 seconds, 
setting the new American record. 

Rogers may be a deceptively precise 
planner, but when asked if he will win in 
Moscow, he falls back into his vague, 
low-key posture, at least for a moment. 
He screws up his face and puts finger to 
chin to ponder. **I doubt it very much. 
There's too many good people—Wells, 
Bjorklund, Moseyey, Craig Virgin, who 
beat me in the ten-mile in New York, 
Waldemar Cierpinski, who won in Mon- 
treal, Frank Shorter... .” 

Reminded that experts consider him 
the favorite, Bill Rodgers hesitates and 
thinks some more. “‘I think if you look at 
my career, I probably am one of the 
most consistent marathoners in the 
world, you. know? And therefore I have 
a good shot at a medal in Moscow. I 
have a chance-to win the gold. Hmm.” 
He cocks his head and purses his lips. 
**It depends on your psychological state 
and all sorts of crazy things. What the 
race means.to you—that often affects 
how you run the race. Maybe the differ- 
ence between winning and second.” 

He smiles. *‘I guess you could say I’m 
fiercely competitive. Second place is 
nowhere, you know?” O 
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BUSINESS 


A Hard Look at Agents 


Are they highwaymen or helpmates? 


The honest agents think they're honest 
and the dishonest ones think they're 
smart.—Bill Madden, Attorney-Agent 


It is an indusputable fact that agents 
play a major role in sports today. Foot- 
ball, basketball and hockey were dis- 
covered by the agents when interleague 
wars in each sport pushed salaries up. 
Agents came to baseball after the 
Messersmith-McNally arbitration deci- 
sion invalidated the reserve clause, 
instantly raising salaries. As agents have 
pyramided in numbers and influence, 
they have changed the landscape of 


by STU BLACK 


athletics—many for the good of the ball- 
player. Others have been guilty of 
executing poor contracts, particularly 
some of those that call for interest-free 
deferred payments; of managing clients’ 
money with disastrous results; of not 
delivering what they promise; of desert- 
ing the kids they sign; of having personal 
interests which work against their cli- 
ents’ interest; of charging unfair fees. 
Whether agents are most responsible 
for the rise in salaries earned by profes- 
sional athletes or not—and Ed Garvey, 
the executive director of the National 
Football League Players Association, 


argues that they are not—salaries have 
escalated greatly in recent years. And 
the charge that by battling for these big 
salaries agents are ruining sports is a key 
issue. Most teams are doing well finan- 
cially and can afford higher salaries. The 
Green Bay franchise, for instance, is a 
non-profit, community-owned corpora- 
tion, and as such, is the only ballclub in 
the NFL that publicly releases a finan- 
cial statement. The statement shows 
that despite having the lowest ticket 
prices in the NFL, the Packers’ 
increased their pretax profit from 


$395,329 in 1977 to $2,708,577 in 1978. 


Agen ts continued 


Baseball had its highest attendance 
ever in 1978—and the 1979 total sur- 
passed it. Three years after the NBA- 
ABA war ended and one year after the 
NHL-WHL war ended, basketball and 
hockey again enjoy, from manage- 
ment’s perspective, a monopoly situa- 
tion. The owners are doing fine, the ath- 
letes should, too—and history suggests 
that athletes do need agents if they are to 
get their fair share. 

Al Rollins, who was hockey’s Most 
Valuable Player in 1953-54 while playing 
goalie for the last-place Chicago Black 
Hawks, remembers negotiating in those 
years. “‘It was tough. I won the Hart 
Trophy and I had a hard time getting a 
$1,500 raise. Tommy Ivan, who ran the 
Black Hawks, would call you inand say, 
‘Here’s your contract.’ "” 

As recently as 1975, one first-round 
NFL draft choice was advised by his 
college coach, not an agent, when he 
signed with the pros. The result was a 
five-year contract with substantial por- 
tions of the bonus and salary deferred 
until 1985. Poor and naive, the player 
listened as the team executives filled his 
ears with the wonders of deferred 
money—deferred without interest. He 
was told the team was trying to protect 
his future, that there could be tax advan- 
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tages in deferring payments. He was not 
told that the money would draw interest 
for the team, not for him. He was not 
told how inflation eats up money that 
sits interest-free for ten years. 

By 1977, when the player had devel- 
oped into a top performer, he was called 
up to the team offices one day. He was 
informed of a $6,000 tax deficiency 
against him. He was not told that the 
deficiency arose because the team had 
neglected to withhold state and federal 
taxes on his deferred-signing bonus. The 
team executive indicated to the player 
that the player could be thrown in jail. 
The executive said he was anxious to 
help the player. If the player would sign 
a two-year extension on his contract, 
including deferring some of the new 
money until 1991, he would get an 
advance on some of his previously 
deferred money so he could take care of 
his tax situation. The player wasn’t 
allowed to call the agent he had hired 
eight months before. He signed the con- 
tract extension. 

When the player's agent was 
informed of the deal, lawyers’ letters 
were sent to NFL Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle, charging fraud and misrepre- 
sentation and demanding that he void 
the contract. A grievance was filed with 
PCRC, the Players Club Relations Com- 
mittee, and a hearing was set for Octo- 


ber, 1978. At this point, the team asked 
the agent to settle. But the team’s offer 
was unacceptable. When the player won 
the PCRC hearing, an arbitration hear- 
ing was scheduled. With the likelihood 
that arbitration would result in the 
player becoming a free agent, the 
team—finally—made a_ satisfactory 
offer. Without his agent, this ballplayer 
would have played the rest of his career 
underpaid and under a cloud. 

So ballplayers do need agents. But 
they have to be careful in deciding who 
represents them. 

“It sounds like a very easy business 
from the outside,’ says agent-lawyer 
Norman Blass. **You need no law 
degree. You need no accounting license. 
You need no background. You need a 
fountain pen and a young athlete.” 

“Shortly after we drafted Raymond 
Lewis in 1973,’ says Don DeJardin, 
who was then the Philadelphia 76er gen- 
eral manager, ‘‘I got phone calls from 
five different people, each one saying he 
represented Raymond.” That was just 
the beginning of Lewis’ agent odyssey. 
After he signed with the 76ers, he 
walked out of camp because of his con- 
tract. He never played a minute in the 
NBA, but he always found some new 
agent. He tied up with Al Ross.Then he 
went with John Wooten. Then there was 
a guy in Los Angeles who, according to 


Raymond, gave him bum checks, 
changed addresses on him and was next 
to impossible to catch up with. Then 
came Tom Meehan out of Fresno. Then 
another guy in Los Angeles who Ray- 
mond says ran out on bills, ran out on 
leases. 

‘*He was just another guy who used 
me to get a piece of the rock,’’ Raymond 
Lewis says of that last agent. ‘‘He stole 
my income tax refund check, worth 
$1,600, which he tried to cash after forg- 
ing a power of attorney.”’ 

These days Raymond Lewis is basi- 
cally a baby-sitter for his kids in Long 
Beach, Cal. while his wife goes to work. 


Gil Brandt of the Dallas Cowboys 
says it would actually cost his team only 
$226,000 to pay out a one-million-dollar 
contract that is deferred over 20 years at 
$50,000 a year. That is the reason teams 
love agents who offer to take large, 
balloon-type bonuses. 

‘*These are the type of contracts top 
draft choices are getting in the NFL 
these days,’ says agent Leigh Stein- 
berg, a 29-year-old Berkeley graduate. 
‘They are getting a big pop up front, a 
huge bonus deferred out along way. The 
salaries are proportioned in increments 
like $50,000 each year for five years. 
Why does an agent choose a contract 
like that? Because he can get more 


money for himself if he’s taking a per- 
centage of the bonus up front. With a 
$600,000 bonus, the agent can get 
$60,000 right now. Actually, by taking a 
percentage of the contract up front, the 
agent is making more than the percent- 
age he contracted for. What is reported 
in the papers as a million-dollar contract 
is in real dollars a $500,000 contract, 
when all the deferred salary is accu- 
rately measured. Yet the agent takes the 
percentage off the $1 million face 
value, not the real value.” 

“‘Here’s what hurts me,’’ says Tom 
Collins, business manager of Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar, among others. “‘It is a 
fact that Ricky Bell came to see me after 
he had signed his contract. I told Ricky 
Bell he didn’t have any money to man- 
age. In the papers it said that Ricky Bell 
signed for $1.2 million. The problem is 
his agent, Mike Trope, who in order to 
get the figures up will take deferred 
money. Earl Campbell's money is 
deferred for 40 years, interest free. 
Nowhere in any contract that I know of 
will you find interest being paid on 
deferred money. Trope, like a lot of 
agents, gets a lot of publicity by getting 
big-number contracts, and it is nothing 
getting numbers up there if the money is 
deferred. He tells the kid, ‘We got youa 
big contract and we’re going to spread it 
out over all these years so you won't 


have to pay big taxes.’ The problem is, 
the kids don’t know economics.” 
Even if a player gets a good contract, 
he must next make decisions on how to 
manage that money, and he must hope, 
in choosing a financial manager, that he 


will not be one of the many victims of 
bad advice. 

In September of 1977, one advisor, 
Richard Sorkin, a former Long Island 
newspaperman, pleaded guilty to seven 
counts of grand larceny. Sorkin had 
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blown an estimated $1.2 million belong- 
ing to 50 clients. Most were basketball 
and hockey players. Some, like Dennis 
DuVal, a guard who had already retired 
from the NBA after a brief career with 
Washington and Atlanta, were finan- 
cially devastated. Others, like New 
York Islander wing Bob Nystrom, lost 
nearly $200,000. The prosecutor's 
investigation was able to trace $626,000 
of the $1.2 million to Sorkin’s losses at 
the racetrack and with bookmakers, 
another $271,000 to his losses in the 
stock market. 

Often relationships between agents 
and athletes end up in court. In June, 
1975, Lloyd Free signed over his power 
of attorney to Joseph Jeffries-El, an 
agent who had been his friend and advi- 
sor since Free’s high school years in 
Brooklyn. Jeffries-E] negotiated a four- 
year, $475,000 contract for Free with the 
76ers, then, two years later, in Decem- 
ber 1977, had a $750,000 five-year exten- 
sion tacked on. 

According to papers filed by Free ina 
lawsuit, Jeffries-E] also incorporated 
Free into something called All-World 
Enterprises, with Free owning 50 per- 
cent and Jeffries-E] and a lawyer named 
Woodrow Boggs each owning 25 per- 
cent. Jeffries-El, as All-World, bought a 
sporting-goods store in Philadelphia 
(‘The Free Throw’’), residential prop- 
erty in Brooklyn and Philadelphia, and 
leased numerous cars. With the power 
of attorney, which Jeffries-El had told 
Free was standard procedure in an 
athlete-agent relationship, Jeffries-El, 
could act without consulting Free. 

By April of 1978, creditors were ring- 
ing Free’s phones repeatedly. Banks fig- 
uratively lined up at the 76ers pay win- 
dow, eager for first shots at Free’s enve- 
lope. The leased cars, none of which 
Free had ever driven, went back. The 
sporting-goods store closed and credi- 
tors all headed for court. Free asked 
Jeffries-El what was happening, but got 
no answers. Free hired an attorney, 
Arsen Kashkashian, who got a prelimi- 
nary injunction against Jeffries-El. 
“Our allegations,’’ says Kashkashian, 
“were mismanagement of property and 
assets.”’ Jeffries-E] countered that Free 
*‘would incur debts without my knowl- 
edge.’ In mid-1978, Free told his story 
to the Philadelphia District Attorney, 
but no criminal charges have been 
brought. There the matter stands. 

Unlike Free, a star, Dick Gibbs was 
just an ordinary NBA ballplayer for five 
years. But he did earn $90,000 one sea- 
son and, while playing for Seattle, team- 
mates led him to a West Coast money 
manager. 

‘Being naive in business affairs, I put 
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only a small enrollment fee. Send for FREE 
information today, Write at ONCE to: 


SOUNDSTAGE og rasan BND MARKETING 
P.O. BOX De : WI 53007 


MUSCLES?! In 7 days 


my method of DYNAMIC-TENSION 


starts giving results you can 
feel and your friends will 
notice. Big, useful muscles, 
Gain weight, if needed. Lose 
“pot belly.” Send your name and 
address for 32-page book—FREE. 
CHARLES ATLAS, 49 West 23rd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10010 Dept. L167 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 

Custom order your choice of jersey 

number. Personalize jerseys with your 

name on the back, pro style. Quality, 

authentic game jerseys. Ideal recre- 

ation wear. Send now for current 

brochure. Rush name, address & 50¢ 

w@ coin to cover postage & handling to: 
SCORE-LINEUP COMPANY 

P.O Box 8344 Spokane, WA 99203 


MARKET PLACE 


WS eee OF INTERESTS TO SALLY ere rat Se, 
* YOUR DIPLOMA—from the School of Hard Knocks.© At 
last! Take credit for the lessons you've learned in life. For 
only $9.95, you can receive a handsome diploma from the 
School of fiatd Knocks,® complete with frame, and personalized 
with your name in beautiful script. Order now, and receive a 
student ID card and ied le sticker absolute! free! Send 
$9.95 check or money order to: School of Hard Knocks, 7C 
Aylesbury Road, aimmontam, MD 21093, Satisfaction ot 
ANY ‘ACTURER SEEKING INVENTIONS! Advantel (i 
NW, Washington, DC 20036. 
* “TIFE AFTER DEATH: Are those who die really dea re 
they more alive than ever? If they are not dead, where are 
they? Bible Answers, Box 60, General Post Office, New York, 
NY 10001 
BROADCASTING CAREERS without experience. Announcing, 
Sportscasting, more. $3.98. “Radio Careers Handbook,” Box 
11321, Pueblo, CO 81001 


FREE COPY—"The Wrestling News", Box 3325, Mankato, MN 
56001. 


eee = WANTED ee 
* PARTTIME PIECE WORK! Webster, America’s foremost 

dictionary company needs home workers to update local 
mailing lists. All ages, experience unnecessary. Send name, 
address, phone number to: Webster, 175 5th Ava Suite 1101- 
22-77, New York, NY 10010. 


_— 
BUSINESS — MONEY MAKING 

* YOUR OWN Manufacturing Business Free! Sisup pial 

jason, 


equipment and know how. Free details. Aa 
Room MC-196-IM, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago. IL 6062 
EXCLUSIVE, new Athletic Program available In aa Area. Must 
be over 21 and like Sports. For complete details send $4.95 to: 
Zone Ball, Inc., Box 3004, Lakeland. FL 33802. 
* i500 WEEKLY! Commission Mailing. 
ee 6321 ema nakeg 108 e, ma Aros 
YOUR BUSINESS: i a 
Total iavestivente ‘Details $2. 00. Ee iterbron: PO. ‘Ox 838, 
Chatham, VA_ 24531. 
* $250, 00 PROFIT/THOUSAND POSSIBLE Stuifing-Malling 
Envelopes! Offer; Worldwide, A-G 11/79, X15940, Ft. Lau- 
derdale 33: 

SLEEP_LEARNING — HYPNOTISM 
SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-PT, Olympia, Washington. 

BYE NG TOM REVEALED! Free Illustrate: etails: 
12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood, CA 91605. 
PERSONAL — MISCELLANEOUS 
CONPIDENTIO“ INTRODUCTIONS: Write: Golden West Club, 
765-D, San Fernando, CA 91340. 

Sai YOU LONELY? Descriptions, photographs. Men, Women. 
$1.50. Ladysmith, Box 5686CA. Lighthouse Point. FL 33064. 
BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN GIRLS will write you! Free photos, in- 
formation. “Latins”, Box 1716-SM. Chula Vista. CA 92012. 


acitic Pul 


‘owers, 


The curtain 

rings down on 
another 

grand production. 


Yow ll never have 
the chance 
to see it again. 


Another unique American landmark crumbles 
to dust under the relentless pounding of the 
wrecking ball. 
used to. And they never will again. Each time 
one of our fine old buildings falls, it’s lost 
forever 
If we find innovative ways to give these 
historic buildings modern uses, we can enjoy 
their beauty and tradition for years 
You can help. Join The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. Write Membership 
Department, Office of Public Affairs, The 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, 


They don’t build them like they 
. Too many have 


already disappeared. 


s to come. 


740 Jackson Place, NW, Washington, DC 


20006. 


Age n ts continued 


my faith in other people’s judgments, a 
typical thing for any athlete to do,” 
Gibbs says. *‘He put my money into 
shelters which weren’t money-making 
investments.” 

When Johnny Neumann came out of 
Ole Miss in 1971 at age 19, he was one of 
the most marketable commodities in pro 
basketball—a big, white, shooting 
guard. Leading the nation in scoring 
(40.1 points per game) in his only varsity 
season, Neumann then signed acontract 
with his hometown Memphis team in the 
ABA for an estimated $1.9 million. 

Neumann was represented by two 
men, to whom he gave power of attor- 
ney to invest his money. He himself 
spent lavishly and soon found himself in 
financial trouble. When he tried to con- 
tact his representatives for help, they 
were gone, and Neumann found himself 
one of the many athletes abruptly 
deserted by agents once the potential for 
profit had dwindled. In 1973, Johnny 
Neumann filed for bankruptcy. 

“What was your agent’s name?” 
Neumann was recently asked. 

“I don’t even remember his name. 
There were two and I've tried to black 
them out.” 


In the spring and early summer of 
1979, a struggle developed between a 
prominent West Coast agent and his cli- 
ent, a second-round draft choice. The 
agent wanted the player to sign the five- 
year contract the team was offering. The 
player wanted a shorter one, thinking 
that if he did well in three years, he could 
command a more lucrative new con- 
tract. For the agent, a five-year contract 
would mean an extra $10,000 to $20,000 
in immediate commissions even though 
it was not in his athlete’s best interest. 

In that case, the agent’s interest and 
management’s happened to coincide, 
which is not unique. Los Angeles attor- 
ney Marvin Demoff lost the chance to 
represent a Dallas Cowboy second- 
round draft choice a few years ago 
because he insisted that another of his 
clients, free-agent Keith Eck, hear 
offers from other teams rather than sign 
immediately with Dallas, his first and 
most persistent pursuer. The Cowboys 
accused Demoff of fouling up a deal they 
thought they had made with Eck and 
said that unless Eck signed with them, 
they wouldn't talk to Demoff about 
another of his clients, quarterback 
Glenn Carano, the second-round draft 
choice. Eck signed with Washington for 
four times the money Dallas offered and 
Demoff didn’t represent Carano. 

The temptation is always there, if only 
subliminally, for an agent to go easy on 
management, to make some short-haul 

continued 
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WITHOUT SONS 


THE MARKETPLACE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL SPORTS FAN 


“Charge Card Orders Phone(312)761-8300 (24 hours a day) 365 days a year” 
Official NFL Jerseys - Made for Long Lasting Wear by Rawlings 


[H] NFL Men’s Jerseys 


Official streetwear cut football jerseys 
are 100% stretch nylon. Lightweight 
double knit, round neck, quarter length 
sleeves, single shoulder, SILK-SCREEN- 
ED NFL sleeve striping and player 
numbers. Specify S(34-36), M(38-40), 
L(42-44), XL(46-448). FOR THE FIRST 
TIME EVER, AVAILABLE IN ALL 28 
NFLTEAMS. 

$14.99 + $1.50 UPS per jersey. 


NFL Youth Jerseys 


Official streetwear cut football 
jerseys are 64% nylon/36% cotton. 
Round neck 3/4 length sleeves, 
single shoulder, sewn-on NFL sle- 
eve striping, SILK-SCREENED 
i team name and player numbers. 
Eee Available for all 28 NFL teams in 
$(6-8), M(10-12), L(14-16), XL 
(18-20). 
$11.99 + $1.50 UPS per jersey 


*A word about jersey nur 
numbers-we do not! T 
team, to make available, 
cannot guarantee number ay ° (w 
specified) but if it is out will s 
UARANTEED as is all of our SL Ke Sc net ade, Not TO. PEEL. FADE oR We oe OUT 


NFL FOOTBALL HELMET 
(NOCSAE APPROVED) 
Competition quality by Raw- 
lings. Authentic team colors 
and emblems. One piece mold- 
ed Ajir-Flo-Cy-Co-Lite shell 
with cemented in dual density 
padding. Riveted 6-point web 
suspension with vinyl crown 
piece, cemented gray vinyl jaw 
pads, 2-point MCS molded 
chin strap, riveted double bar face guard. Available for all 28 
NFL teams in $96-5/8 0 6-3/4), M(6-7/8 - 7), L(7-1/8 - 7-1/4). 
$23.99 + $2.00 UPS per helmet. 
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Stadium-Ballpark Jerseys 
Now, recreate the great times by telling them where you'd like 
to be! Our official gray shirts, a cotton-polyester blend with 
quality silk-screening in the front depicting your favorite ball- 
park(MLB) or stadium(NFL). Specify team and size. Ink color 
will be the same as the team color. $(34-36), M(38-40), L(42- -44) 
XL(46-48). $6.99 3 AS UPS per jersey. 


a) Champ’s Jerseys 
Same quality and size selection as 
} Stadium-Ballpark Jerseys. Specify: 
( Pr . Raiders, Cowboys, Steelers, Trail- 
STEELERS blazers, Bullets, Canadiens, 
SUPER BOWL Yankees, Eskimos, Cosmos, Jets 
CHAMPS (WHA). 


$6.99 + .85¢ UPS per jersey. 


PSGPERTY oF 


ee tt 


WE HONOR ; 
master charge 


THE INTERBANE CARD 


To order by phone call(312)761-8300 24 hrs. a day 


rt Same es ‘ 
ans ss IN College Jerseys-Practice Jerseys 

st . Like being on the team. Large team 
name sharply printed in heavy laundry 
and fade resistant ink on tough official- 
looking gray cotton polyester blend. 
Specify $(34-36), M(38-40), L(42-44), 
XL(46-48). Choose from all MLB, NFL, 
NBA, NHL, WHA, NASL, CFL, APSPL 
or All Big Ten Teams(Midwestern), 
Notre Dame, Texas, DePaul, USC, 
UCLA, Oklahoma, Oklahoma St, 
Arkansas, Penn St., Colorado, Alabama, 
LSU, and others. Ink color in school or 
team colors. 

$5.99 + .85¢ P&H per jersey 


( 
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BE A SUPERSTAR 


With the officially licensed National and American League 
Superstripes from Equinox. Nylon and Kodel in Superstripe front 
panels. Nylon top and undervisor with eight rows of stitching, 
haircloth reinforced front panels. Cloth foam reeded sweatband, 
back panels of nylon mesh cut-out, adjustable poly-snap fasten- 
ers, adjustable sizes- M(6-1/2 - 7), L(7-1/8 - 7-3/4). Available in 
all NHL, MLB, NFL, NBA, NASL, CFL & Colleges. 
Just $8.00 + .95¢P & H. 


[Q] CHAMPIONSHIP MUGS 


High-fire glazed. Giant 20-0z. capacity with full color insignia on 
one side and key game scores on reverse side. Double banded in 
22 kt. gold. Available for: 1972, 73, 74 A’s: 1975, ‘76 Reds or 
1977, ‘78 Yankees. All Super Bowls I-XI11. Functional or a truly 
great showpiece. Specify championship team and year. 

$10.98 + $1.50 UPS. A/so available in all MLB, NFL, NBA, NHL 
teams at the same price. 


EQUINOX, Dept. SP 12, 6978 North Clark Street, Chicago, III. 60626 


Enclosed is my check for $ to cover costs and shipping for the 
items listed below (please specify item letters, sizes and team names.) 


ITEM | ITEM 
LETTER SIZE(S) TEAMNAME |LETTER SIZE(S) TEAM NAME 


Name 


AUdKess 


City — se State ee i ee 
Ill. residents add 5% sales tax. Canadian orders include additional $1.00 to 
cover costs. Foreign orders please remit in U.S, funds and include extra 
$2.00. For domestic Ist class—add $2.00 per order. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
All other P & H and UPS costs are per item. 
Guaranteed fast and personalized delivery. 
BankAmericard/Visa, Master Charge, Diners Club 
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« Enter ine Old « 
‘On th 


It's a great Grand. Prize for the OG 
who wants to GO! (OG’s are the 
people who love Old Gold Lights. ) 
You'll win the AMC Jeep Golden 
Eagle”” with camper top, all-terrain 


OFFICIAL RULES 


1. o enter the Old Gold wants: Sweepstakes, print your 
name, address and zip code on the official entr blank 
or a piece of paper and mail entry to Old Gold Lights 
Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 2635, Hillside, New Jersey 07205 
Enter os often as you like, but each entry must be mailed 
separately. 


2. EACH ENTRY MUST INCLUDE (1) BOTTOM FLAP FROM 
AN OLD GOLD LIGHTS CIGARETTE PACK, OR THE WORDS 
OLD GOLD LIGHTS” PRINTED ON A 3 x 5° PIECE OF 
PAPER. TO BE ELIGIBLE ALL ENTRIES MUST BE RECEIVED 
BY THE JUDGING ORGANIZATION ON OR BEFORE 
February 29, 1980. NO PURCHASE IS NECES SARY. 


3. One First Prize. The AMC Jeep Master Cr aft Ski B 
with Mercury angie on R 
Maherajch water ski vest 

and one of each product 

Twenty-five second pri 

Twenty-five third prizes ping p 

tent for two and two Dacron Hollofil |! sleeping “bags 
Twenty-five fourth prizes aherajah water skis plus 


Cased ski ropes and handles. 500 Fifth prizes: “Be an 
OG" T-shirts. No substitutions of these orizes 


4. ALL PRIZE WINNERS WILL BE SELECTED IN A RANDOM 
DRAWING FROM ALL ELIGIBLE ENTRIES RECEIVED AND 
WILL BE NOTIFIED BY MAIL. ONLY ONE PRIZE TO A 
HOUSEHOLD. ROBERT LANDAU ASSOCIATES INC. 1S THE 
INDEPENDENT JUDGING ORGANIZATION WHOSE DEC! 
SIONS ARE FINAL. FOR A LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS AND 
JUDGES’ STATEMENTS EXPLAINING THE METHODS USED 
IN DETERMINING ENTITLEMENTS TO PRIZES. SEND A 
SEPARATE. SELF-ADDRESSED. STAMPED ENVELOPE TO 
OLD GOLD LIGHTS SWEEPSTAKES WINNERS LIST 

P.O. Box 2636, Hillside. New Jersey 07205 

5. LORILLARD RESERVES THE RIGHT TO SUBSTITUTE AN 
EQUIVALENT PRIZE OR CASH PAYMENT, ALL TAXES ARE 
THE SOLE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH WINNER 


6. SWEEPSTAKES OPEN ONLY TO RESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES WHO ARE AT LEAST 21 YEARS OF AGE 
Employees of Lorillard, Loews Corporation, affiliated 
companies, advertising agencies, Robert Landau Assoc: 
ates Inc., and their fomilies. ore n eligible. \ 
wherever prohibited, restricted or taxed, All| Federal 
Stcte and local laws apply, 


tires and 4-wheel drive; plus the 

Master Craft 20 foot outboard ski boat 

with Mercury 200 h.p. "Black Max’ 

engine; plus the Harley-Davidson XLS 

1000 c.c. Roadster; plus a Maherajah" 
25 2ND PRIZES: 


Twenty-five lucky OG's will GO in snow with 
Spalding’ V440 skis and Caber” 270 boots. Super skis 
for all conditions plus light boots for great comfort. 


25 3RD PRIZES: 


The next twenty-five prize winners GO camping 
with Coleman. Each receives a camping package 
consisting of a Coleman Mid-Sized Classic™ tent 
and two (2) Dacron  Hollofil Il nylon Coleman 
sleeping bags 


© Lorillard, U.S.A., 1979 


water ski vest; plus a Coleman" stove 
and lantern; plus one each of the ski 
and camping equipment listed below. 


25 4TH PRIZES: 


The final twenty-five prize winners GO with the 
beautiful Maherajah 360 water skis plus Casad 
ski ropes and handles 


500 FIFTH PRIZES: ‘Be An OG’ TShirts 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE ZIP 


MAIL TO: OLD GOLD LIGHTS 
SWEEPSTAKES 
P.O. Box 2635 
Hillside, N.J. 07205 


Please enter me in the “OLD vw 
GOLD LIGHTS SWEEPSTAKES 

| have read and agreed to be 

bound by the official rules and 

| certify thot | am at least 21 —_ 
years of age MOWARED TAA & 19COTRE 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
9 mg."tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


av. per cigarette by FTC Method: 


Agents continued 


sacrifices on behalf of the future. 
Though a player generally negotiates 
only two or three contracts in a career 
these days, his agent must deal with a 
team on a long-term basis. Goodwill 
helps. Agents have invited team owners 
to family celebrations, and one South- 
ern California agent has even been a 
partner in business deals with the owner 
of a franchise while representing ath- 
letes in negotiations with this owner. 

There is no formal guideline, no scale 
for fees. In the real world, lawyers usu- 
ally charge onan hourly basis. In sports, 
most lawyers opt for a more lucrative 
percentage. Howard Slusher, the Los 
Angeles lawyer and agent, is unusual in 
that he charges by the hour. 

Ten percent was the normal fee when 
sports agenting became prominent. As 
the field grew competitive, pressures 
lowered the percentage. “‘If you have a 
high-round football draft pick, you’re 
making too much money for the amount 
of work you do,’ says a midwestern 
lawyer and former agent. 

“*T don’t think a percentage arrange- 
ment is appropriate,’’ says Executive 
Director of the Baseball Players Associ- 
ation Marvin Miller. ‘‘I do not think the 
amount of work, effort or skill involved 
in signing a free agent much in demand 
even begins to compare with trying to 
get a few extra bucks fora player caught 
inareserve system. It makes no sense to 
me that a man sitting by the phone, wait- 
ing for ten bids ona free agent, deserves 
to make 100 times what someone sweat- 
ing out $5,000 for a player that is still 
trapped makes. A percentage arrange- 
ment is a ripoff.”’ 

The fees vary greatly. The Mark 


: What was Probus? 


: Why did you go out of business? 


: What were the counts? 


: How many occasions? 


: With whom did you meet? 
: Otis Taylor was there. 


enough money to fund. 
: What else did you do? 
No. 
: I don’t recall. 


for $12,000? 
: I don’t recall. 


>O> O>O>F>O>O 


years later. 


> 


Island [New York City jail]. 


McCormack company (International 
Management Group) offers a range of 
services and charges on a sliding scale, 
up to 30 percent, depending on how 
many services the client signs for. Many 
agents take ten percent, a figure that 
Larry Fleisher, the head of the NBA 
Player's Association, regards as ‘‘outra- 
geous.’’ Most agents agree with Fleisher 
that ten percent is excessive unless very 
special services are provided. 

Some agents, such as Mike Trope, 
just negotiate. It is generally agreed that 
their fees should be less’ than 
McCormack’s—or Tom Collins’ or Don 
Cronson’s, an agent in New York— 
who are full-time, full-service business 
managers. In football, one well-known 
agent charges on a sliding scale: first 
round draft choices pay seven-and-a- 
half percent, second-rounders six per- 
cent, and the scale continues down- 
ward. 

Largely because of fees, Los Angeles 
Rams defensive back Pat Thomas is bit- 


Otis Taylor's Agent Testifies 


The following are excerpts from the testimony of agent Norman Young at a 
1978 hearing held by the New York State Select Committee on Crime: 


: It was a firm that handled athletic management. I was president of Probus. 


: The district attorney of Westchester [County] came in because there were 
some complaints that some of the players made. He seized our books... . 

: Was Probus management guilty of some illegality? 

: Not to my recollection, sir. [Young’s lawyer speaks here.] The judgment and 
the fine the corporation got was unrelated to the field of sports. 


: [Young had sued Otis Taylor of the Kansas City Chiefs for $12,000.] What 
did you do for Taylor that deserved $12,000? 
: I went out to Kansas City. I spoke on his behalf on a number of occasions. 


: I believe it was twice. Maybe three times. 
: Why did you have these meetings? 


: Once he wanted to renegotiate his contract. We went to a restaurant. At 
another meeting he wanted to set up some sort of fund, but he never got 


Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A: [Young speaking.] The counts were grand larceny. 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 


: I did two or three tax returns for him. 
: Did you ever invest for him or get him any endorsements? 


: Did you get him any extra money? 

: Besides making one phone call about his new contract, what else did you do 
: Prior to starting Probus, did you have a criminal record? 

: Yes, I was charged with grand larceny. I had a nervous breakdown and went 


to Matteawan State Hospital [New York] in 1964. I got out of there about five 


: Besides grand larceny, were you ever charged with anything else? 
: There was a small matter. I don’t recall what, but I did six months at Rikers 


ter about agents. Before his negotiations 
with the Rams, Thomas kept maneuver- 
ing out of contracts with people he had 
signed to represent him. ‘Agents were 
ripping me off,’’ Thomas says. *‘The 
first time I signed, while I was at Texas 
A & M, an agent said he could fix it so 
my cousin and I were on the same pro 
team. He got us to sign a contract before 
the Liberty Bowl game, assuring us it 
wasn’t illegal, but it was.” 

Thomas had signed with his first agent 
for ten percent. Then he had dealings 
with three other agents before signing 
with Marvin Demoff. Demoff offered to 
get him out of any previous obligations, 
negotiate his contract and do his taxes 
for three percent. 

‘‘T got messed over in the first place,” 
says Pat Thomas, speaking to the 
dilemma of so many athletes in their 
relation with agents. *‘But there wasn’t 
anyone telling me how to handle myself 
and I just didn’t have any previous expe- 
rience.” o 
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EQUINOX -witnoct sons CATALOG" WITH EVERY ORDER 


(* Catalog $1.00 if purchased separately) 
THE MARKETPLACE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL SPORTS EAN | Charge orders, phone today for faster delivery. 


GUARANTEED FAST AND PERSONALIZED DELIVERY! 
CHARGE CARD ORDERS—PHONE 312-761-8300 
24 HOURS A DAY—365 DAYS A YEAR. 


BASEBALL Guaranteed fast and personalized delivery. BankAmericard/ Visa, Master Charge. 
CAP 


BE A OFFICIAL MLB MULTI- YOU, TOO, CAN 


BE A CHAMPION! 
SUPERSTAR | COLOR PRACTICE JERSEYS INVOUR CHBIEC OL TE TEAR 


WITH THE 
OFFICIALLY 
LICENSED 
NATIONAL AND 
AMERICAN 

For young fans or players LEAGUE 
Official, durable Sock ray SUPERSTRIPES 
on in team colors with offi- FROM EQUINOX 


cial insignia. Specify S$. M 
orl. $3.99 + 95¢ P&H. 


ITTSBURGH “Le 
a PIRATE Nylon and Kodel in Superstripe front 
OLD TIMER panels. Nylon top and undervisor with 

CAP eight rows of stitching, haircloth rein- 


forced front panels. Cloth foam reeded 
sweatband, back panels of nylon mesh 
cut-out, adjustable poly- 

snap fasteners, adjust- 
able sizes—M(6 1/2 
to 7), L(7 1/8 to 


Competition-quality official pro-style nylon-polyester uni- 


MLB Multi-Color Practice Jerseys—now for the first 
form top. This replica jersey, officially licensed by MLB, is 


time the PJ is officially licensed by MLB. Oxford gray 


7 3/4). Available practice shirts are short-sleeved, full cut sporting available for the 1977-78 World Champions in 4 Boys’ & 

in all NHL, MLB, goods sizes, pack-nit, pre-shrunk, poly-cotton fabric 4 Men's sizes Also available for Cubs, Dodgers, Cardinals, 

NFL, NBA, NASL Handscreened printed insignias are in official team Slants Indians, Brewers, Reds, Phillies, Red Sox, Royals, 

& Colleges. Just colors, Available in all 26 MLB teams in 4 boys’ & Pirates White Sox, Twins, Tigers. Specify Boys’ or Men’s 
Remember: the good old BN 4 men’s sizes. Specify boys’ or men’s and S, M, L, Xl and S, M, L, XL. $11.99 Men's, $9.99 Boys~ add 95¢ UPS 
days of baseball with this $8.00 + 95¢ P&H. $6.99 + 85¢ P&H each. lecexehiterios 


durable nylon cap in Pirate 
colors with official insig- 
nia. Sizes: S,M,L,XL $4.99 
+ 95° P&H. 

Also in yellow with black 
stripe at the same price 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
LOGO INSIGNIA T-SHIRTS 


Official full color silk- 

screened logo of your 

favorite MLB Team de- 
picted vibrantly on short- 
sleeve T-Shirt. Crew neck 
& trimmed sleeves in 
contrasting color. 50% 
cotton/50% polyester. 
Specify teams and sizes 
(S-34-36, M-38-40, L-42-44, 
XL-46-48). $6.99 + 95¢ 
UPS per shirt. 


BASEBALL JERSEYS 


Now available for your 
favorite MLB team! Can 
be worn under a uniform 
or as a shirt. Summer 
weight. Machine 
washable in white 
contrasting team 
colored 3/4 sleeve 
Specify S (34-36), 
M (38-40), L (42-44), XL (46- 

48). Comfortable cotton 
polyester blend. $8.99 + 

95¢ UPS. Also available for 

the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
Milwaukee Braves in “pro- 

perty of” style for $8.99 + 

95¢ UPS or sciipt style in multi- 
color imprinting for $9.99 + 95¢ UPS. 


BATTING 
HELMET 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILLIES 


What every young batter 
wants Sturdy plastic in 
team colors with official 
insignia and adjustable 
strap to fit all head sizes 
Choice of all 26 MLB 
Teams $2.99 + $1.40 UPS. 
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YS’ and MEN’S EQUINOX, Dept. SP 14, 6978 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 60626 | 
LB SUN VISOR “STO LEN FROM” AUTHENTIC FULL CUT | Enclosed ts my check for $ SSS to cover costs and shipping for the | 
tems checked below (please specify sizes and team names where re: quested) 
HEAVY WEIGHT DIRTY GRAY SHIRT | 
this is not an ordinary T-shirt—50% C) Superstripe Cap UO Baseball jersey | 
<“ . fins j heavier yet still comfortable for the _] Multi-color practice jersey © Logo Insignia T-Shirt | 
.e Ps summer months Made of 90% cot | Uniform top [1 Old Timer Cap | 
- t 9, able “a  ehi — $ 
oo Re ton ioe raves meayenie tor || Stolen From” shirt C Batting Helmet 
‘ these six | eams. Yankees ~ 
‘ Red Sox. Dodgers. Phillies, |! C) Baseball Cap C) Sun Visor 
See Stor vourfacaine || a Pirates and Reds in 4 adult JI I 
5 : dy »~5—S M > desig 5 Da - 
baseball team by wearing c “STOLEN FROM sc sats LSinla: S en | ize{s):_ = Team{s) —s = | 
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HEADLINER 


The Best Is 
Yet lo Come 


The 1975 rookie MVP was 
brilliant, then bad. 


Now he’s shining again 
by VIN GILLIGAN 


‘Il tell you the two biggest lessons I’ve 

learned in baseball,’ a smiling Fred 
Lynn says. ‘‘One is that strong men 
have a tremendous advantage in this 
game and the other is it’s bad to have a 
super year as a rookie, because if you 
do, you'll be hammered by the pressure 
of trying to do it again.” 

Fred Lynn, Boston’s 27-year-old cen- 
terfielder, leans back in his chair in the 
ancient Fenway Park clubhouse and 
laughs quietly. Deeply tanned and 
wholesomely handsome, Lynn reaches 
under the Carl Yastrzemski ‘‘Kielbasa 
Power’? T-shirt he is wearing and idly 
massages his chest and shoulders. He 
does so in analmost exploratory way, as 
if he is feeling something new. And ina 
sense he is. 

Lynn spent the 1978-79 off-season 
remaking his body with strenuous, 
thrice-weekly Nautilus workouts. The 
results are dramatically seen in his well 


developed chest, heavily muscled 
shoulders and home-run production. 

“This year has been very satisfying 
because for the past three years I’ve 
lived under a cloud of failure, or at least 
disappointment. But this year I’m 
healthy, I’m strong and I’m producing. I 
feel like I’ve come out of the shadows.” 

Since 1976, Fred Lynn has indeed 
played in shadows: the shadow of the 
prodigious home-run production of Jim 
Rice and the shadow of the Hall-of- 
Fame bound Carl Yastrzemski. 

But most of all, Fred Lynn has played 
in the shadow of Fred Lynn. The Fred 
Lynn who, as a rookie in 1975 met with 
success so stunning and complete that 
he was the sensation of all of baseball. 
Lynn was on the All-Star team, won a 
Gold Glove for fielding excellence, tied 
for the Red Sox lead in RBIs ina classic 
World Series with five and became the 
only man in history to be simultaneously 


Now a veteran of five seasons, Lynn was so 
innocent as a rookie, says an ex-teammate, 
“Tt was like having Donny Osmond as your 
centerfielder."’ But the power was always 
there (above) and so was Lynn's happy face. 

continued 
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Lyn Nl continued 


honored as his league’s Rookie of the 
Year and Most Valuable Player. 

‘‘That rookie year seems so long 
ago,’ Lynn says with the pleasant smile 
that seems to be a fixture on his face. 
‘Sometimes it’s almost as if it never 
happened. Sometimes I wish it never 
did. The sad thing was, it all happened 
so fast it was like a blur. I never got a 
chance to enjoy it. I didn’t recognize 
how special the experience I was going 
through really was. After that, I just 
kind of waited for it all to happen again, 
but it never did. 

“‘It took me four years to realize what 
a physical grind a major-league season 
is. After last season I assessed my 
career and saw two problems: injuries 
and running out of gas in the dog days of 
August. I figured a Nautilus program 
could help me with both.”’ 

The leisurely pace of a baseball game 
belies the rigor of a season's schedule. A 
major-league season is basically six 
months of jet lag. Lynn has annually 
succumbed to the fatigue of the schedule 
and the humidity of August. 

‘*T’ve always been told that I have this 
great potential,’ he says. *‘I just wasn’t 
living up to it. I had to find out what I 
could do playing injury-free and strong 
for an entire season.” 

In 1977, Lynn had torn ligaments in 
his left ankle which forced him to miss 
33 games and caused him to literally 
limp through the season. 

“It’s 100 percent now,’’ Lynn says, 
‘but it scared me. I waited for it to heal 
and it didn’t. It was a humbling experi- 
ence. In’77 I really struggled to hit .260. 
I realized my whole self-image was built 
upon being a successful athlete and that 
injury drove home how fragile athletic 
gifts are. 

‘* After the '77 season, the ankle was 
still bad and I worked like hell ona reha- 
bilitation program that winter. The 
ankle came around and I had a pretty 
good season in °78 and said, ‘Wow, I 
made that happen.’ It was kind of intoxi- 
cating. That’s when I decided to go all 
out for the ’79 season. I did the weight 
program for endurance and conditioning 
to help avoid injuries. I realized that the 
‘unlimited potential’ people were 
always telling me about was just that— 
potential. It was up to me to transform 
that potential into accomplishment. I 
guess it’s a case of coming to grips with 
your talent. I guess it’s really 
maturing.” 

As Lynn talks, one is drawn to his 
eyes. His demeanor is loose and care- 
free no matter what the subject; his 
voice is casual and upbeat. But his eyes 
are distant, wary. They seem at odds 
with the personality he projects. When 
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After a two-run homer in this year’s All-Star game, Fred Lynn is greeted at the plate by Angel 
Don Baylor (left) and teammate Carl Yastrzemski. Lynn has made the team five times. 


this is mentioned, the pleasant smile 
leaves his face and he is silent. 

Finally he says, ‘‘You know those 
drama masks of tragedy and comedy the 
Greek actors wore? I'll show you 
mine.’’ He takes his hand and passes it 
top to bottom in front of his face and the 
serious expression he had worn for a 
moment becomes a smile. 

“‘See this?”’ he says proudly, pointing 
both index fingers toward his face. 
‘This is my mask. This is all I let anyone 
see. It bothers people around here 
because I don’t show my emotions at all. 
People can’t tell what I’m thinking or 
what I’m feeling.” 

Lynn looks away and stares into his 
locker. Except for a jar of honey and a 
schedule with games-played crossed 
out, the locker contains only clothes and 


on the All-Star team. 


R H 2B 
LYNN 340 642 143 
PARKER 308 657 126 


Measure for Measure: Lynn vs. Parker 


Fred Lynn’s rookie year with the Red Sox in 1975 was awesome. His .331 
average included 21 home runs, 105 RBIs and a league-leading 47 doubles. He 
was named American League Rookie of the Year and Most Valuable Player (the 
first time the awards went to the same player). He wona Gold Glove and a place 


After that amazing season, contract disputes, injuries and a tendency to 
tail-off after the All-Star break hurt Lynn’s production. But his overall perform- 
ance still compares favorably with Pittsburgh Pirate superstar Dave Parker’s at 
similar points in their careers: Parker, at the end of the 1977 season (572 games 
played) and Lynn, following the 1978 season (571 games), both were age 26. 


LYNN VS. PARKER 


baseball equipment. There are no 
mementos or pictures that usually per- 
sonalize an athlete’s locker. 

**On the outside I’m unemotional,”’ 
Lynn says. ‘‘But on the inside I’m very 
emotional. I just keep everything inside 
me. I share myself on that level with 
only a few people. 

‘**My folks got divorced when I was 
12,’ he continues. ‘I think that hiding 
my emotions—pushing everything 
inside me—stems from that. All of a 
sudden I was living alone with my 
father. My mother just wasn’t there any 
more. My whole world changed. I grew 
up all at once. I guess in a lot of ways it 
shaped my life.” 

Fifteen minutes later, Lynn takes bat- 
ting practice under the watchful eye of 
Rico Petrocelli, a teammate of Lynn’s 


3B HR RBI AVG. 
25 73 338 303 
32 67 332 314 


from 1975-77 and now a Red Sox broad- 
caster. ‘‘Freddy has changed a lot,” 
Petrocelli says. ‘‘He’s always been a 
real nice guy, but when he first came up, 
he was uptight. He wouldn’t let himself 
go. He’s from California, but he acted 
like some kid fresh from a Bible college 
in Iowa. He’d go around saying, ‘Yes 
Sir,’ ‘No Sir’ to writers. A temper out- 
burst would consist of him saying, 
‘Shoot.’ Other guys would go out for a 
few drinks and he'd stay in his room 
reading Field & Stream. I mean, it was 
like having Donny Osmond as your cen- 
terfielder.”’ 

Lynn sends a screaming line drive 
over second base and then hits a huge 
homer into the centerfield bleachers. 

‘**Such a beautiful swing,”’ Petrocelli 
says with admiration. 

Lynn’s swing is classic, a pure and 
fluid uncoiling of lefthanded power, 
devoid of quirks or mannerisms. 

‘*Freddy has so much natural talent, I 
don’t think he realized how hard it is to 
stay on top,’’ Petrocelli says. ‘‘I can’t 
remember him taking extra batting prac- 
tice his first few years. But he’s learned 
that no matter who you are, you have to 
work at this game.” 

Lynn finishes hitting, picks up his 
glove and runs to centerfield with long, 
loping strides. In shallow center he 
hears the crack of a bat, turns, picks up 
the ball in flight and bolts after it with 
even longer strides that camouflage his 
speed. He is an athlete of uncommon 
grace, his movements are as aestheti- 
cally pleasing as they appear effortless. 

‘The sad thing about Freddy’s situa- 
tion,”’ Petrocelli says, ‘‘is that his rookie 
season raised expectations so high that 
everything he’s done since has been lost 
in the shuffle.” 

Lynn’s dilemma could be seen in the 
first five weeks of the °79 season. 
Through 32 games, Lynn had hit 13 
home runs and Boston was buzzing 
about the ‘‘comeback’’ of Fred Lynn. 
Yet Lynn’s ’78 season was hardly bad 
enough to qualify as the prelude to a 
comeback. Lynn had 33 doubles, 22 
home runs, 82 RBIs and won his second 
Gold Glove. 

‘Fred Lynn is just an outstanding 
young ballplayer and he’s still improv- 
ing, still learning to play the game,”’ said 
Birdie Tebbetts, a major-league scout 
for the Yankees. ‘‘I’ve been around the 
major leagues too long [43 years] to 
throw the word ‘great’ around lightly, 
but I think Lynn will be a great ball- 
player. He’s an exceptional composite 
player. He has no weaknesses.’’ When 
pressed, Tebbits said, ‘‘If you had to 
pick a negative, it would be that he has 
some trouble with lefthanded pitching.” 

“Trouble with lefthanders was one of 


the reasons Lynn went so low [41st] in 
continued 
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THIS OLD PICTURE reminds us that a few 
things have changed in Jack Daniel’s Hollow. 


Today’s grain is delivered in trucks instead of 
mule-drawn wagons. But our miller inspects 
each load as carefully as ever. And rejects it all 
if it’s not to his standard. Another thing we 
still do is gentle our whiskey 
with charcoal mellowing. 
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unique smoothness. And y 
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to change one part of it. 


Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, 
Lem Motlow, Prop. Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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~ Brace yourself 
for anew low ‘tar’ menthol 
refreshing enough 


to challenge the high ‘tars. 


Brookwood gives you that bright, fresh feeling in your mouth. 
The satisfying rich tobacco taste you’re looking for. The kind 
of refreshment that made you a menthol smoker in the first place. 

Don’t take our word. Take our challenge. Taste your high tar. Then taste 
i. low tar Brookwood. Others have taken this same test and agree. 
>) | Brookwood delivered all the menthol refreshment and satisfaction 
oie, t a used to. Take the challenge yourself, and get ready for a cool 
rush of menthol. Get ready for Brookwood. 
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THE DOERS 


Logger 
Head 


by Philip Singerman 


ulging forearms folded across his 

massive chest, 33-year-old Brian 
Anderson, a 6-foot, 270-pound compet- 
itive lumberjack, stands in the driving 
rain, glaring from under a broad- 
brimmed felt hat at the log he is about to 
chop in the muddy paddock. Water 
drips from his walrus mustache and 
muttonchop sideburns and soaks the 
two flannel shirts he wears, but Ander- 
sonis oblivious, his blue eyes riveted on 
the cylinder of pine, 30-inches long and 
14-inches in diameter, stripped of bark 
and resting lengthwise, a foot off the 
ground, on an iron brace. “| believe I've 
drawn a reasonable piece of wood," he 
says. “Think | can cut through it just fine, 
‘less, of course, it's so slick | fall off and 
drown in that mud.” 

Anderson's humor does little to mask 
the desire to excel that brought him 
back to this sport after a self-imposed 
four-and-a-half year layoff that gave him 
time to build up his one-man contract- 
logging business. On the wall of 
Anderson's old farmhouse is a plaque 
that reads: ‘Best All-Around Lumber- 
jack, Northeastern United States, 
1972." "That plaque means a great deal 
tome,” Anderson had said earlier. Now | 
want to regain my form and do even 
better. I'd like to be thought of as a top 
athlete.” 

Along with 24 other lumberjacks from 
as far away as northern Quebec, Ander- 
son is competing in the Connecticut 
Lumberjack Championships at the 
Bridgewater Fair. It's a competition that 
includes chain sawing, bow and cross- 
cut sawing, logrolling, axe throwing and 
two chopping events. Like Anderson, 
many of these men work with lumber for 
a living, but there are others—traveling 
salesmen, a school teacher, a stock 
broker—who share the passion for 
souped-up chain saws that can scream 
through 18-inch logs in less than three 
seconds; for giant, 42-inch bow saws 
that whine through wood like dentists’ 
drills; for two-man crosscut saws that 
grow! with a resonance you can feel in 
the pit of your stomach. Though all of 
them compete in every event, each has 
preferences, and for Brian Anderson, 
swinging an axe presents the greatest 
challenge. “The chopping events 


demand the most from the man,” he 
says. “The others are more dependent 
on equipment.” 

Now Anderson trudges over tothe log 
and brushes away any grit or debris that 
could mar the razor-sharp edge of the 
axe head. He peels off the flannel shirts, 
tosses his hat on the ground and climbs 
onto the log, placing his feet on the flat- 
tened spots at either end. As the starter 
begins his countdown, Anderson sets 
himself rigidly in a slight crouch. His 
breathing slows, his hands flex around 
the axe handle and he concentrates on 
the surface he will strike. 

The command to begin booms out 
over the P.A. system and Anderson is 
transformed from a hulk of inertia into a 
frenzied maelstrom of sound and 
motion. His knees bend as his arms 
sweep high over his head, raising the 
axe ten feet above the block; then, witha 
whooshing expulsion of breath and a 
cry somewhere between a roar and a 
groan, he swings the axe down, snap- 
ping his knees back and whipping his 
hips and torso into the stroke. Steel 
thwacks wood, chips fly and the axe 
arches skyward again, descending 
before the slivers have all hit the ground. 
In less than a second an entire stroke is 
completed, yet each time the same 
rhythm must prevail. 

When he is halfway through the log, 
Brian pivots and begins chopping 
toward the center of the block from the 
other side. At first the chips fly as before, 
but suddenly it seems he is battering the 
axe against concrete. His groans 
increase in volume, his face darkens 
and contorts, and finally, just as it 
appears he will explode, the log is 
severed and he leaps nimbly to the 
ground. His time of 36.2 seconds will 
later prove only good enough for fourth 
place, certainly respectable in light of 
Anderson's layoff. 

“| know it looks purely physical out 
there,” he says after catching his 
breath, “but you have to think your way 
through the wood. That’s why experi- 
ence and maturity count so much in 
woodchopping, and the best axe-men 
are often in their forties or even older. 
What happened to me was that when 
the wood got real hard, | tried to power 
my way through instead of cutting and 
chipping, | tried to use four strokes 
where | should have used ten. | knew | 
was messing up, but | need a whole lot 
more practice before I'll be back where | 
can translate what | know into what! do.” 

Later that Saturday night, in the 
nearby town of Washington, Conn., 
Anderson stood in the half-finished 
doorway between kitchen and living 


The axeman cometh: “Chopping demands 
the most from the man,” says Anderson. 


room of the farmhouse he and his wife 
are restoring. Anderson sipped a beer 
while his wife Leslie, an X-ray techni- 
cian, fed their 15-month-old son Clin- 
ton. “We struggled hard to reach this 
stage,” Anderson said, “to have this 
house and our independence. I've been 
working outdoors on farms or in the 
woods since | was ten, and right from 
the beginning | never could stand hav- 
ing a boss. Never could tolerate being 
inside either.” 

When he was 20, Anderson went into 
business for himself. Ten years later, in 
below-zero weather he worked from five 
in the morning to midnight; in the sum- 
mer he would begin as soon as there 
was light and cut timber until the after- 
noon heat made it impossible to move. 

For years he barely scraped by until 
he made a chance connection with a 
sawmill in Europe that needed hard- 
wood for veneers. Anderson began sell- 
ing the Europeans container-loads of 
lumber and he prospered. "I first started 
competing in lumberjack shows in 
1970,” he said, “because | felt it was a 
sport | could do well in, but | quit when 
the business started to take off. It took 
me nearly five years to get to where | 
could spare the time to start competing 
again. | know I've got a long ways to go 
to catch up, but I'll do it. Next thing you 
know, I'll be ready to go down to Austra- 
lia and New Zealand where the sport 
originated. It's the thrill and challenge of 
competing against the best in the world 
that interests me.” 
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OVERTIME! 


WITS END 


For Bettor 
(Or Worse) 


by Roger Director 


Duis the last U.S. Open tennis tour- 
nament in September, newspapers 
disclosed that ever-imaginative book- 
makers in the New York area were tak- 
ing bets on the matches. No, not on 
winners and losers—the Viceroys of 
Vigorish are far too inventive (and their 
clients far too kinky) for such a simple 
proposition. The bet was on the differ- 
ence in the number of games won dur- 
ing the match by each player,.. 
whether one player won at least a cer- 
tain number of games more (the spread) 
than his opponent. 

Some of the sport's enthusiasts were 
shocked at the news that gambling had 
overrun this once pristine pastime. 
These racket fundamentalists went 
home unstrung with nightmares danc- 
ing in their heads of the umpire's dron- 
ing at the end of the match: “Mr, 
McEnroe wins 6-4, 7-6, 6-3... he beats 
the spread. .. thank you, players, thank 
you linesmen. .. .” 

But fans shouldn't be surprised by 
such revelations. As we have all been 
told regularly in TV reports or newspa- 
per columns for the last few years, 
sports betting, however sub rosa it is, 
has become a nationwide business so 
commonly practiced that it's not only 
acceptable, it's only a few years away 
from being passé. And as we have all 
been advised by unnamed yet assur- 
edly expert sources, Americans bet 455 
bigillion dollars every week on football— 
enough money to provide mink-lined 
Yankee jackets for every man, woman 
and child in India. 

Still, some of us Americans haven't 
picked up on gambling, the biggest 
commercial sports boom since running 
shoes. Some of us prosaic, boondock- 
brains feel there is a stigma attached to 
wagering, feel, albeit in an unenlight- 
ened way, that it should only be done in 
private between consenting adults. This 
is to ignore what the experts tell us: that 
the milkman is wagering, so is the Little 
League coach, the telephone operator, 
the chemistry teacher, your mother and, 
incredibly, your kid sister. 

For the beginner who may not have a 
money-where-your-mouth-is propensity 
or who lacks a capacious wallet, the 
language and style of expert, fun 
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wagering may be difficult to acquire. 
You should start off placing some bets 
that are easy to understand. As a serv- 
ice, here are some of the simpler and 
more popular games that sports fans 
across the country are touting (with their 
mouths and their money): 

SHUFFLEBOARD: While most ob- 
servers agree that football wagering is 
approaching the 454 vavaquillion mark 
nationwide each week, IRS officials 
have turned their attention of late to the 
burgeoning senior citizens’ bookmak- 
ing operations cropping up throughout 
Florida, Arizona and the rest of the Sun- 
belt retirement regions. The bookies are 
there in droves to cater to the 
50-lollapalillion-dollar-a-week shuffle- 
board betting in these resorts. The 
game is easy to play: the bettor gambles 
on the differential in the number of 
“10-offs" in which opposing teams’ 
disks land. 

DOG SHOWS: Insiders say that in 
today’s world, where betting is wide- 
spread and chic, wagering has worked 
its way into such hitherto unbettable 
sports as tennis, polo and croquet. Now 
dog shows have entered the stakes. The 
proposition is simple and fun: you wager 
on which winning dog will have more 
names. Treasury Department task-force 
members say that as much as 
275-godzillion dollars changed hands 
at a recent kennel club show in Mobile, 
Ala. when a West Highland White terrier 
dubbed Prince Egon von Furstenberg 
was named Best in Show, upsetting 
the longtime-champion, a champagne- 
toned toy poodle named Lou Birdwell. 

SOAP BOX DERBY: The betting craze 
is luring new kinds of gambling-minded 
people from all across America, includ- 
ing the preteen set. No event offers 
more wagering excitement to preteens 
than the Soap Box Derby held each 
summer in Akron, O. Participants simply 
place a standard high-low bet on 


whether the winning soapbox driver will 
have more freckles than his opponents. 
MAJOR SPECTATOR SPORTS: As 
always, football and basketball are the 
most popular betting propositions. But 
some gamblers, tiring of the usual point- 
spread wagering, have begun focusing 
on more popular aspects of these 
sports—aspects that the whole family 
can wager on. World Series wagering, 
for example, now centers on the 
endorsement potential of the player who 
gets the winning hit in a game. Basket- 
ball betting focuses on the amount of 
time it takes to drive out of the arena’s 
parking lot after the game is over, In ice 
hockey, more than 50 gobbledypillion 
dollars a year are bet on “stitch” 
wagers—that is, whether or not a team's 
players will receive more sutures than 
their opponents. More sophisticated 
fans place bets called “trichecktas” in 
which they try to guess the number of 
stitches that will be taken on each mem- 
ber of a given forward line. 
Experimenting with these rudimen- 
tary bets will soon have you off and 
wagering more complex parlays and 
large enough sums (which you don't 
have) to make your sports viewing more 
interesting. You'll be able to join the mil- 
lions of expert fans who are spending 
over 784 wowillion dollars a year to instill 
their own “action” insuch otherwise bor- 
ing spectator sports as lawn bowling, 
water polo, stretch, Acapulco cliff- 
diving and Frisbee golf. And you'll be 
able to understand what the TV sports- 
casters and newspaper writers are talk- 
ing about inthe growing amounts of time 
and space they devote to betting. If by 
some chance you don't know any local 
bookies, you can call one around the 
clock, at 800-B-E-T-T-I-N-G, Just say, 
“Hello, | wanna make a bet,” and you'll 
be en your way, Everybody's doing it. 
It's bound to become legal. So come 
on—we're all on this riverboat together. 


OVERTIME! 


TheAdvisor 


by Frank Donegan 


Q: | grew up hearing the old cliche, "a 
healthy body and a healthy mind go 
together.” | heard it from coaches and 
phys-ed teachers and now | hear the 
same sort of thing from running enthusi- 
asts. Is it really true that athletes have 
fewer mental-health problems than non- 
athletes? 

A: Some studies indicate that, if any- 
thing, the athlete is more likely to 
encounter psychological problems than 
the nonathlete. 

Important research in this area has 
been conducted by researchers L.R. 
Carmen, J.L. Zerman and G.B. Blaine, 
Jr. at the Harvard University Psychiatric 
Service. They systematically compared 
athletes (i.e. members of the university's 
sports teams) with nonathletic members 
of the Harvard student body who used 
the service. Their results, published in 
the scholarly journal, Mental Hygiene, 
yielded “the picture of athletes as per- 
sons beset not by fewer, but possibly 
more problems than nonathletes." They 
found that a smaller percentage of ath- 
letes than nonathletes sought out psy- 
chological help, but that those who did 
had more serious problems than their 
less athletic counterparts. The re- 
searchers concluded that “denial of a 
wish for help and determination to not 
give in to weakness were often given as 
reasons for reluctance to apply for treat- 
ment.” The study also found that ath- 
letes in general are no more likely than 
anyone else to suffer from depression, 
but that people who participate in indi- 
vidual sports like running and swimming 
are significantly more likely to be 
depressed than those who participate in 
team sports. 


Q: How long before an athletic event 
should | refrain from eating? 

A: What you want to avoid when you 
exercise is having food in your stomach 
and the upper part of the intestine. 
That's what causes cramps and other 
bad stuff. According to the American 
Medical Association's Medical Aspects 
of Sports Committee, a normal meal 
gets through the stomach's digestive 
tract in two-to-four hours. Then it takes 
another couple of hours to traverse the 
small intestine. You'll usually be in good 
shape if you stay off food for about five 
hours before the event. Tension can hin- 
der digestion, so if you're very psyched 
up before a game, you may want to 
allow even more time. 


Q: If I'm playing golf and get caught out 
in the open during a violent thunder- 
storm, what's the best way to keep from 
getting struck by lightning? 

A: Some gentlemen from Johns Hopkins 
University who studied weather and 
safety came up with these bits of advice: 
if you've got anything long and metallic, 
get rid of it. This means golf clubs if 
you're golfing, fishing poles if you're 
fishing. It even includes umbrellas. 
Don't run; don't use a telephone (all 
those wires and electricity are just ask- 
ing to be struck by a flash of lightning). 
Lie flaton the ground. Andif you've gota 
rubber raincoat, don’t put it on, put it 
under you. You may get wet, but it's 
better than getting fried. 


Q: The names of most professional 
sports teams are fairly obvious—I mean, 
you can figure out what the name means 
or where it comes from (like Red Sox, 
Mets, Nets, Astros, etc.). But how did 
the Dodgers get their name? I’ve never 
known what it means. 

A: We called the Dodger offices in Los 
Angeles and they gave us what is gen- 
erally regarded as the official version of 
the name's history. With the advent of 
the streetcar in the 19th century, the 
streets of Brooklyn—the Dodgers’ ven- 
erable hometown—became fearsome 
places. It was said that fans on their way 
to ball games risked life and limb dodg- 
ing the new-fangled machines. The 
word “dodger” quickly became part of 


the Brooklyn lexicon and the name, 
which at first seemed to apply to the 
team's intrepid fans, was quickly 
applied to the team itself. Formerly, the 
team had been called only “the Brook- 
lyns.” (For a brief spell around 1890, the 
team was nicknamed the “Brooklyn 
Bridegrooms” because several players 
married during a single season.) 


Q: If |wanted to build up my heart, circu- 
latory and respiratory systems, would | 
do better to take up running or jumping 
rope? Also, which of the two activities 
uses more calories? 

A: Researchers P.A. Cleary and L.H. 
Getchell of Ball State University recently 
compared the two activities and running 
came out ahead on both counts. Cleary 
and Getchell attached their male and 
female subjects to all sorts of electronic 
measuring devices and to machines 
which collected the air each exercisor 
exhaled. All things being equal (that is, 
with variables like age and heart rate 
calculated to be held constant), running 
proved to be more efficient exercise. 
Rope-skipping, they found, used up 
less than twelve calories per minute, 
while running consumed 13.6, All in all, 
the researchers concluded, “These 
data suggest that running is a more suit- 
able aerobic activity for training one's 
cardioresniratory fitness.” 


Q: How thick is the ice in professional 
hockey arenas? And how do they paint 
the lines so that they don’t affect the 
players’ skating? 

A: The process can vary somewhat from 
one arena to another, but here's how 
they do it at New York's Madison Square 
Garden: the ice is about %-inch thick, 
but it's not one solid sheet. Actually, it's 
made up of about 15 wafer-thin layers. 
Each ice layer is built up by spraying the 
surface with a fine mist of 450 gallons of 
water. When that layer freezes, the next 
oneis built up. After three sprays, the ice 
is painted white so that the Garden's 
gray, concrete floor can't be seen. The 
lines are painted two sprays later. Thus 
the lines are about ten layers below the 
surface of the ice and don't interfere with 
the skating. Pipes that are embedded in 
the floor are filled with brine which is 
chilled to ten degrees Fahrenheit to 
keep the 15 layers of ice frozen. 


Send your questions about exercise, 
health, nutrition, strategy, technique, 
equipment—anything that pertains to 
the sports you are into—to The Advisor, 
SPORT Magazine, 641 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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OVERTIME! 
SPORT Quiz 


15-17 VERY GOOD 
12-14 FAIR 


1. Who is the only quarterback to lead 
the AFC in passing for two successive 
seasons? 

a. Len Dawson 

b. Ken Anderson 

c. John Had! 


2. Which NCAA punting champion did 
not lead his NFL conference in punting 
as a rookie? 

a. Tom Skladany 

b. Dave Lewis 

c. Ray Guy 


3. Who did not score at least 13 touch- 
downs as a Dallas Cowboy rookie? 

a. Calvin Hill 

b. Bob Hayes 

c. Tony Dorsett 


4, Which player holds the NFL record 
for the most rushing attempts (339) in a 
season? 

a. Walter Payton 

b. O.J. Simpson 

c. Jim Brown 


5. Who is the only player to kick 16 or 
more consecutive field goals twice? 

a. Jan Stenerud 

b. Don Cockroft 

c. Garo Yepremian 


6. Which pitcher has not beaten every 
major-league team? 

a. Ferguson Jenkins 

b. Gaylord Perry 

c. Rick Wise 


7. Which shortstop was never a playing 
manager? 

a. Lou Boudreau 

b. Alvin Dark 

c. Joe Cronin 


8. Name the only expansion team in 
baseball history to have had a Most Val- 
uable Player and name the man who 
won the honor. 


9. Which New York Yankee great did 
not steal home more than ten times in his 
career? 

a. Joe DiMaggio 

b. Lou Gehrig 

c. Babe Ruth 


100 


10. Whois the youngest NHL player to score over 100 points in a season? 


a 


a. Pierre Larouche 


b. Gilbert Perreault 


a 


c. Rick MaclLeish 


11. Match these men with the Olympic 
sport in which they competed: 
a. George Patton 1, boxing 


b. Noel Harrison 2. fencing 
c. Cornel Wilde 3, pentathalon 
d. Errol Flynn 4. skiing 


12. Which team was the NASL's first 
champion in 1968? 

a. Kansas City Spurs 

b. San Diego Toros 

c. Atlanta Chiefs 

d. Dallas Tornado 


13. Under an alias, Arnold Raymond 
Cream achieved fame as a: 

a. professional golfer 

b. heavyweight boxer 

c. relief pitcher 

d. swimmer 


14. Who was the only NHL player to 
score over 75 points and receive over 
200 penalty minutes last season? 


15. Whowas the only NHL goalie to play 
over 50 games and have a goals-against 


average under 3.00 in '78-79? 


a. Ken Dryden 
b. Glenn Resch 


c. Mike Palmateer 


d. Don Edwards 


16. Who holds the NBA record for the 
most steals (11) in a game? 

a. Larry Kenon 

b. Jerry West 

c. Larry Steele 

d. Larry Brown 


17. Which NBA team did not have three 
players who averaged over 20 points a 
game last season? 

a. Phoenix 

b. Houston 

c. New Orleans 


18. Who is the only player in NBA his- 
tory to score over 20,000 points yet 
average less than 20 points a game? 


19. Which quote was attributed to 
Vince Lombardi? 

a. “Winning isn't everything, it's how 
you win that counts.” 

b. “Winning isn't everything, but want- 
ing to win is.” 


¢. “Winning isn't everything, it's the only 


thing.” 
d. “Winning isn’t everything; it won't 
pay the bills,” 


20. The player in the photo (left) has just 
scored his first NFL touchdown, but he 
isn't too pleased about it. Who is he, 
what has he done and what NFL record 
doés he hold? 


For answers turn to page 106 
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Lyn N\ continued 


the [spring °73] draft,’’ said a scout who 
had followed Lynn’s career at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. **Anoth- 
er was that he’d had a great year as a 
sophomore and fell way down as a jun- 
ior. A scout’s biggest fear is recom- 
mending someone who might already 
have peaked. But there were also atti- 
tude problems with Lynn. The book on 
him was that he got down on himself too 
easily and that he didn’t hustle—that he 
had a little dog in him.” 

The taint of dog remains. The Boston 
media say he is not a battler, that he 
lacks guts. 

After the pregame workout, Lynn sits 
at his locker and ponders the criticism. 
‘*‘T know fans and writers like gutty, 
nose-in-the-dirt ballplayers,’’ he says. 
‘*But that’s just not my style. This may 
sound conceited, but people may think 
I’m not trying hard because I make ev- 
erything look easy.’’ He glances at the 
ceiling and laughs. ‘‘ Yeah, I guess that 
does sound conceited. Anyway, I know 
I look kind of blasé when I play, but it’s 
something I’ve cultivated. I think it’s 
part of what we were talking about 
before—the need fora mask. I think that 
mask, coupled with the fact that I like to 
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be a little whimsical with the press at 
times, probably gives some of the writ- 
ers the impression that I’m not serious 
enough about baseball.”’ 

Lynn’s whimsical side was evident 
the previous week at Yankee Stadium. 
The Red Sox had just beaten 38-year-old 
Luis Tiant on a ninth-inning home run 
by 39-year-old Carl Yastrzemski. 

“That was a rare geological occur- 
ance,’ Lynn told reporters gathered 
around his locker after the game. ‘‘A 
fossil batting against a fossil.” 

‘‘Tiant was a problem for you?” a 
reporter asked, referring to Lynn’s 0-4 
day against the veteran. 

**Not at all,’’ Lynn answered. ‘I see 
tougher pitching in batting practice. It’s 
just that I felt sorry for Looie. He’s so 
old and so fat and talks so funny, I just 
didn’t want to add to his burdens.” 

Yastrzemski emerged from the train- 
ing room and the reporters drifted away 
to interview the star of the game. Lynn 
took no notice of their leaving. 

‘““Come on guys, give me some 
room,’ Lynn said to the nonexistent 
crowd of reporters. He then looked to 
his left and listened intently to a ques- 
tion that was not being asked. 

“Sorry, no more questions,’ Lynn 
said finally. ‘It’s shower time.” 


He finished undressing and sauntered 
naked over to a table on which catcher 
Carlton Fisk sat reading a newspaper. 

““You know, there’s a lady about ten 
feet in back of you,’’ Fisk said. 

“*Is she carrying a white cane?” 

‘“‘No,”’ said Fisk. 

‘Then could I borrow a piece of your 
newspaper so I can turn around?” 

Lynn laughs. *‘I like to have fun with 
the press sometimes,’ he says. **The 
only time I had problems with them was 
during my contract problems.” 

After Lynn’s rookie-MVP season, his 
honeymoon with the Boston fans and 
press was brief. Lynn (along with Fisk 
and shortstop Rick Burleson) held out 
against Boston’s beloved octogenarian 
owner, Tom Yawkey. Lynn, who after 
one season was asking for a contract 
that exceeded Carl Yastrzemski’s, was 
vilified. ‘‘I’d never been super into 
money,’ Lynn says, “‘but I figured that 
then might be the only time in my life I'd 
have a chance to grab for that brass ring. 
I never dreamed I’d make this much, it 
still doesn’t really register. Some people 
make in ten years what I make in six 
months. That’s bizarre. I don’t even like 
to think about things like that.” 

In August ’76, Lynn ended the longest 
holdout in Red Sox history by agreeing 
to a five-year, $2,100,000 contract 
($875,000 up front), with 1981 his option 
year. There has been speculation that 
Lynn, a confirmed Southern Califor- 
nian, would like to switch coasts for 
1982. Lynn refutes the speculation: 
“Unless they trade me, I’m planning on 
finishing my career here. I like playing 


Lynn’s 1975 potential became a 1979 reality 
with a boost from the clubhouse Nautilus. 


here, I’m just not that wild about the 
city—but that’s no knock on Boston. I 
don’t like any cities. As soon as the 
games are over, I’m gone.”” _ . 

During the season, Lynn lives in a 
suburban condominium with his wife 
Dee Dee and their one-and-a-half year- 
old son Jason. In the off-season he lives 
in Placentia, Cal. (15 minutes from the 
Angels stadium in Anaheim). He also 
owns land near Santa Barbara. 

A television is playing loudly in a 
room near Lynn’s locker. ‘‘Hear that 
theme song?’’ Lynn asks. 

It is the theme from My Three Sons, 
the old Fred MacMurray sitcom about a 
father bringing up boys in a motherless 
household. 

“I’ve seen things on that show that 
reminded me of growing up with my 
father. But the kids on the show had it 
good. They had an uncle that did the 
housework. In our house, I did most of 
the woman’s work—making beds, fold- 
ing clothes and all that. My father did the 
cooking though.”’ 

Lynn was born in Chicago but was 
reared in middle-class circumstances in 
El Monte, Cal. His father coached him 
in both Little League and Pony League. 
‘‘He wasn’t pushy, though,’ Lynn 
says. “‘If I said ‘Dad, let’s play catch,’ 
he’d say ‘Great’—but I had to ask. My 
first memory of baseball was when I was 
about four, when my dad underhanded 
balls at my head to teach me not to be 
afraid of the ball, and I’m there going 
whaaaaa. . .’’ Lynn crosses his eyes 
and swivels his head. 

In high school, Lynn starred in base- 
ball, basketball and football, but his 
social life was not that of a typical high 
school jock. *‘I was a back-of-the-crowd 
guy, always the last one to join in. I had 
been alone a lot growing up and I was 
very shy. I didn’t have much self- 
confidence.’’ At 16, though, he met his 
future wife, Diane (Dee Dee) Minkle. 

Nearing graduation, he was offered 
scores of scholarships in all three sports. 
‘*My father had instilled in me not to put 
my eggs in one basket, so I was strong 
academically, too. I had the chance to 
go to Hahvud!”’ he says, mimicking a 
Boston accent. 

He chose USC on a football scholar- 
ship, where he played as a freshman 
before switching to baseball. 

He was an All-America on Rod 
Dedeaux’s USC team that won three 
consecutive National Championships. 
In °73, his teammates included Roy 
Smalley [Minnesota], Steve Kemp [De- 
troit] and Rich Dauer [Baltimore]. 
Lynn, Smalley and Kemp were all mem- 
bers of the °79 A.L. All-Star team. 

Lynn reaches into his locker and 
takes out an invisible fishing rod, checks 
his invisible bait and casts into an invisi- 
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ble river. He gets an immediate strike. 

‘*Wow. Feels like a record breaker,”’ 
he says, fighting to reel it in. Suddenly 
his face registers profound disappoint- 
ment. *‘Damn fish slipped the hook.”’ 

Lynn puts his invisible rod back into 
the locker and talks about fishing. *‘I’m 
a fishing addict. You know how every- 
one has fantasies, like going to bed with 
the Dallas Cowboys Cheerleaders .. . 
all at once? Well my fantasy is to be a 
bass guide. Pretty dull, huh? Actually, 
fishing is my outlet, my escape. I love to 
go into the wilderness, put my mind in 
neutral and just enjoy the solitude. Fish- 
ing is like my time machine, it’s like 
being ten again. I can just sit there with- 
out a care in the world.” 

After today’s game against Kansas 
City, in which Lynn hit his 22nd home 
run—equaling his previous high for an 
entire season—he heads for the Nauti- 
lus machines in the weight room. 

About fifteen minutes later, Lynn 
returns to his locker and slumps in a 
chair. His face is flushed red, his veins 
bulging and his hair matted with sweat. 

“‘Well, did you see what I did 
tonight?’’ he asks. 

“Yeah, it was a shot,’ I said, thinking 
he was referring to his 22nd home run. 

*“No, not the home run,”’ he says, 


‘the ground out. I had a 3-1 count and I 
just knew I was going to kill that next 
pitch. So he gives me a curve ball in the 
dirt and I swing at ball four. A slow 
grounder. Dumb. Really dumb.” 

Lynn wipes sweat from his face witha 
towel and says, “‘I may have looked 
relaxed when the count was 3-1, but on 
the inside, the struggle was to calm 
myself down.” 

Lynn again runs the towel over his 
face. *‘I am the way I am for very per- 
sonal, valid reasons. Call it a defense 
mechanism, but I just can’t show what I 
feel. But that doesn’t mean I don’t care, 
because I care a lot—about this game, 
about this team. I really care.” 

Lynn catches himself and looks away. 
For the first time there had been feeling, 
a hint of passion in his voice. His eyes 
had been expressive, feeling. For a 
moment, Fred Lynn had let his mask 
slip, revealing a sensitive man. An ex- 
tremely vulnerable man. A good man. 

“*Well, time to cross off another one,” 
he says, snapping the mood and ges- 
turing toward the Red Sox schedule 
taped over his locker. *“The countdown 
to fishing is on. Hey, you should try 
fishing,’ Fred Lynn says, his pleasant 
smile again fixed on his face. “‘It’s a 
great escape.” Oo 
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War in Peace 


Armed with World War II vets, Notre Dame 
battled the Army juggernaut in “the game of the century” 
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The play-by-play chart of the '46 Army- 
Notre Dame game shows that midfield was 
the primary battleground for the action, 
including this third quarter, ten-yard pass 
(right) thrown by Irish quarterback Johnny 
Lujack to his running back, Terry Brennan. 


i early November, 1946, those of us 
who wedged our way into the subway 
cars heading for Yankee Stadium and 
the Army-Notre Dame game were 
surely enroute to a great postwar adven- 
ture. For days the newspapers had 
reminded us we were going to see *‘the 
most publicized football game of all 
time.”’ I recall that *‘epochal’’ and ‘‘the 
game of the century”’ were also fixtures 
in the pregame lexicon. We could, of 
course, all do with a little excess on the 
upbeat road to normalcy. The end of 
wartime gas rationing had freed us to 
drive anywhere to seek our pleasures; 
wage-and-price controls would be lifted 
by President Harry Truman within the 
week. But the game was confirmation 
that the all-American rituals of autumn 
were again firmly in place. 

It wasn’t just the 33rd renewal of one 
of the country’s most popular football 
rivalries. It was Army, undefeated, 
unchallenged for three wartime sea- 
sons, vs. undefeated Notre Dame, the 
super team that South Bend had assem- 
bled after the war. It was, ironically, the 
very young, athletically heroic recruits 
of the U.S. Military Academy against 
the seasoned—aged—graduates of serv- 


by JACK NEWCOMBE 


ice football and/or combat duty who had 
returned to Notre Dame. And the game 
matched the two most committed users 
of the new, pure **T’’ formation. 

I had come down from Providence, 
R.I., where as a student at Brown I had 
achieved brief notoriety by announcing 
that I was skipping the Yale game at 
New Haven because I had seats to 
Army-Notre Dame. No matter that they 
were Very Lower Grandstand, behind 
the goal posts, where the last priority 
guests of West Point plebes were seated. 
On the subway ride, there were boasts 
that our $4.80 tickets were going for 
$200. Only 74,000 of us would get to see 
the game: the rest of the world would 
have to listen to Bill Stern of WNBC 
radio or Red Barber on WCBS. 

My seats turned out to be a short foul 
ball from the first-base line, at a corner 
of the end zone, a good vantage during 
pregame practice and, with luck, for a 
goal-line stand. | arrived early enough to 
take part in the whole momentous 
buildup to kickoff: the cadenced 
entrance of the Cadet brigade of 2,100; 
the thunderous greeting for the teams— 
Army in its reassuring black, gray, gold; 
Notre Dame in gold helmets, green jer- 


OTRE DAME | 
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seys and gold silk pants that flashed in 
the slanting November sunlight. 

One-third of the players on Notre 
Dame’s roster were 23 or older. Jim 
Mello, the regular fullback, was 25 and 
had played for Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station against Notre Dame; Jim 
Martin, the left end, had invaded the 
Pacific islands with the Marines; Gerry 
Cowhig had started at fullback for the 
Irish four years before; halfback Emil 
Sitko had played with pros at St. Mary’s 
Preflight; quarterback Johnny Lujack, 
had scored against Army in °43. 

Only Terry Brennan, the 18-year-old 
breakaway runner, looked as youthful 
and as physically small as the Cadets. 
Army’s Glenn Davis couldn't quite hide 
that famous baby face under his huge 
helmet. Davis, the terribly swift Califor- 
nian, and Felix (Doc) Blanchard, the all- 
everything fullback, had scored 223 of 
Army’s 412 points the year before. But 
this was the first time that they and their 
less famous quarterback, Arnold 
Tucker, had had to confront such weight 
and talent across the line. Army did 
have one man who was a match for 
Notre Dame in size and seniority: end 
Barney Poole, the team’s heaviest at 
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lt sounded like another V-E Day 


215, had played at Ol’ Miss and was a 
Marine before becoming a Cadet. 

The game began in a cauldron of 
sound with people standing and yelling 
as if to greet a new V-E Day. I stood (1 
don’t remember sitting except at half- 
time) surrounded by emotional, mostly 
confused West Point dates—from 
Barnard and Skidmore and Vassar and 
Cadets’ hometowns. 

The Notre Dame kickoff by George 
Connor was poor, but Army was penal- 
ized for holding on the return. When the 
ball was quickly turned over to Notre 
Dame, Emil Sitko fumbled and Army 
was 24 yards away from a score. Both 
coaches, Earl Blaik of Army and Frank 
Leahy of Notre Dame, had said it would 
take at least two touchdowns to win, and 
here the Cadets were in position to get 
one quickly. Tucker tossed alittle swing 
pass to Davis. Then, in relentless cus- 
tom, he sent Blanchard into the line 
once and quickly again. Notre Dame did 
not bend and Army, to our surprise, had 
to give up the ball. 

From my end-zone view, the game 
was all short or long lateral movements, 
as if played to the sounds of an accor- 
dion. Quick, noisy squeezes into the 
middle or lengthy drawnout skirls as 
Tucker pitched out to Davis or Lujack 
tossed to Brennan around end. I 
measured yardage gained by the time a 
runner stayed upright. A count of three 
or four was a good gain. 

Notre Dame rolled up my count and 
held the ball longest in the second quar- 
ter. Lujack ran a bootleg from his 13 that 
fooled me completely and Army briefly. 
A first down. Cowhig ran outside for ten 
yards. Lujack threw a perfect pass to 
Bob Skoglund and Notre Dame was sud- 
denly inside the Army 40. Then Cowhig 
slipped outside Barney Poole (playing 
both ways in this day of 60-minute foot- 


ball). Cowhig was running fast and free 
when Arnold Tucker, who played the 
entire game at safety and all but 
moments of it at quarterback, dropped 
Cowhig on the 12. Lujack turned cau- 
tious and to the inside again, and it was 
fourth-and-two at the Army four. Then 
Lujack sent young Bill Gompers racing 
for the corner. But Hank Foldberg and 
Doc Blanchard rode him out of bounds. 
The Irish had tried to open up the game 
and failed. Caution and no-nonsense 
defense were now the rule of the day. 

Oh, at halftime I assured my date that 
someone or something would break 
loose. Davis had been only a step away 
from turning a corner, I said, and Tucker 
was playing so well that he alone might 
make the difference. (He nearly had in 
the second quarter, intercepting a 
Lujack pass and returning it 30 yards.) 
Ona fullback counter, Blanchard finally 
split the Irish defense and stepped out 
into the open where I could see him and 
where only Lujack could catch him. 
Lujack did. 

‘The game of the century”’ finished in 
a swirl of excitement and with some 
relief that no one had scored because the 
well-played confrontation had been so 
even. We pressed our way back into the 
subway again, feeling congratulatory 
and in need of a celebration in down- 
town New York. West Point Cadets 
were welcomed by the regiment at the 
Broadway Lounge of the Hotel Astor in 
Times Square. My date and I sat there, 
surrounded by Cadet gray, drinking old- 
fashioneds and Southern Comforts and 
wondering if we could afford to go to the 
Cafe Rouge at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
fora little dancing to Charlie Spivak. We 
didn’t realize it that splendid November 
Saturday night, but it was the beginning 
of some things, the end of others. And it 
was nothing to nothing. Oo 


Irish halfback Terry Brennan tried running with the ball, but the Army defense got him. 
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Next Month in Sport 


Get the lowdown on a new college 
basketball season in December 
SPORT, featuring inside scouting 
reports on the Preseason Top 20 
teams and All-America lineups. 
The NBA's controversial superstar 
Bill Walton sounds off in our inter- 
view. We'll profile two of the NFL's 
top stars, Los Angeles Rams quar- 
terback Pat Haden and Detroit 
Lions pass-rushing phenom Bubba 
Baker. We'll also take a closeup 
look at Penn State's All-America de- 
fensive line tandem, Matt Millen 
and Bruce Clark. And we'll con- 
clude our investigative series on 
Sports Agents. Plus... On Cam- 
era, the gut-busting world of redeo 
... Olympic gold medal hopeful, 
ice-skating star Linda Fratianne 
... Philadelphia Eagles coach Dick 
. and much, much more. 


ratianne 


Gminski 


Answers from page 100 

Ans. 1—b, in 1974 and '75. 2—c. 3—a, 4—a, in 
1977. 5—b, 16 in 1974 and '75. 6—a. 7—b. 
8—Texas Rangers (entered American League as 
Washington Senators in 1961), Jeff Burroughs in 
1974, 9—a. 10—a, 20 years old, scored 111 pts. 
in 1976. 11—a-3, b-4, c-2, d-1. 12—c. 13—b, 
Jersey Joe Walcott. 14—Terry O'Reilly, Boston 
| Bruins, 77 pts. and 205 penalty minutes. 15—c, 
58 games and 2.85 goals-against average. 
16—a, vs. Kansas City, Dec. 26, 1976. 17—b. 
18—Elgin Baylor, 23,149 pts. and 19.2 avg. 
19—b. 20—Jim Marshall, defensive end for the 
| Minnesota Vikings, picked up a ball fumbled by 
then S.F. 49er quarterback Billy Kilmer and ran 66 
yards the wrong way, giving the 49ers a two-point 
safety in a game the Vikings won 27-22 on Octo- 
ber 25, 1964. Marshall is still active and holds the 
NFL record for most consecutive games played 
(266). 


Picture Credits 


6—Eileen Miller (top). 9,10,11—Larry Johnson 
12—Wide World. 17—Rich Pilling. 19,20,23,24—Ed 
Lallo. 26—Rich Pilling (top left), Mickey Palmer/FOS 
(middle left), Mitchell Reibel/FOS (bottom left), Carl 
Skalak Jr. (right top & bottom). 27—Tony Tomsic (left), 
Dan Baliotti (right). 29—Wide Wordl (top), George 
Gojkovich (bottom). 30—Wide World. 34—UPI (bot- 
tom), Paul Jasienski (top). 37—Tony Tomsic (top left), 
Dan Baliotti (top right and bottom). 38—Bruce Curtis 
41—Peter Travers. 46—Carl Skalak Jr. (top), Bill Smith 
(bottom). 47—Rich Pilling (left), Jerry Wachter/FOS 
(right). 49—Bruce Curtis. 50—Tony Neste. 51—Focus 
On Sports. 52—UPI. 61—Rich Pilling. 63—Steve 
Campbell. 64—Peter Travers. 67—Jerry Wachter, 
76—Peter Mecca (top), Peter Travers (bottom). 
77,78—Steve Sutton/Duomo. 80,81,83,89—Mike 
Ramus, 91—Peter Travers (top), Kevin Fitzgerald (bot- 
tom). 92—UPI. 97—Phil Singerman, 98-99—Larry 
Johnson, 100—Rich Pilling (top left), Bill Paciello (top 
center), Kevin Fitzgerald (top right), Wide World (bot- 
tom). 102—Peter Travers. 105—Wide World. 
106—Wide World (left), Malcolm Emmons (top left), Roy 
Hobson (top center), George Gojkovich (top right). 
108—UPI. 
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Now Burlington 
puts wrap-around 


power panels in 
4 falc socks to 


Support your 
a ankle 


Burlington knits soft, lightweight power panels of Lycra” into athletic 
socks to give you firm, reinforcing support where you need it most...at 
arch and ankle. The snug, give-and-take stretch action of Burlington's 
new ‘Clincher’™ athletic socks helps feet feel conditioned, strong. 


Developed to help reduce stress, the wrap-around power panels 
are blended into athletic socks made with rich, thick Hi-Bulk Orlon® 
There's a heavy duty heel and toe cushion to absorb shock and fric- 
tion. A super stay-up top. And Bioguard®, The Odor Controller® is 
built in for the life of the sock to keep them fresh game after game. 


& Burlington Socks, a division of Burlington Industries, New York,N Y.10019 
¢) Burlington Industries 1979 


‘Clincher’™ athletic socks are available in 
ankle and crew length plus over-the-calf 
length with full leg support. 


A SOCK FOR 
EVERY WALK OF LIFE 
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PHOTO FINISH 


108 


An Acute Case of the Shorts 


Most athletes don’t cotton much to training camp. 
The doggone manager and coaches are always yell- 
ing at you to be here and be there. Then they lecture 
you on the importance of showing your stuff. They 
implore you to ‘‘buckle down”’ or ‘‘belt”’ the ball and 
if you're caught dropping things, you get to run laps 
until you're panting. Under that kind of pressure— 
and the hot Florida sun—even a wily veteran may 
expose his true self in order to keep his job. 
Ample evidence of all this was furnished by Mike 
Schmidt of the Philadelphia Phillies at last season’s 


camp in Clearwater, Fla.—at least at first glance. 
Actually, Schmidt was simply trying to adjust his 
uniform when the cry went up to begin a new neck- 
stretching exercise. Schmidt is no rank beginner—he 
answered the call immediately. As fans know, if 
Schmidt had elected to go through the season in this 
kind of dishabille, the Cubs’ Dave Kingman would 
have beaten the pants off him in this year’s home-run 
race. But Mike got his attire together—along with his 
mighty bat. And Phillies games this season were 
rated G. Instead of **Geez!”’ 


Readers are invited to send in their own candidates for Photo Finish. Send newsclips (not pictures) to Photo Finish 
Editor, SPORT Magazine, 641 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. Sorry, we cannot return entries. 


He’s always one 

Step ahead. Listen: 
“T love today’s 

western look, right 
down.to the boots. 
And Dingd® knows 
all about the West.” 
Like O.J. Simpson, 
“We'mean what we say, 
and what we say is: 
Nobody Puts Leather 
‘Together Like Dingo. 


Acme Boot Co., Ine., P.O. Box 749, Clarksville, Tenn. 37040. A subsidiary of Northwest Industries, Inc. Or call toll-free 800-251-1382 (except in Tenn.). 


NEW ADVANCES IN TV SOUND. 
NOW THE BEST ZENITH EVER 
IS EVEN BETTER. 


The best Zenith ever—System 3. 
With a Tri-Focus picture tube 
for the sharpest picture in Zenith 
history. With a Triple-Plus chassis, 
designed to be our most reliable 

ever. With Color Sentry for rich, 
real color automatically. With 
Electronic Power Sentry to 
protect critical components and 
save energy. 

And now you can get System 3 
with High Performance TV Sound. 


You can get 4 speakers instead 
of the usual 1 or 2. You can geta 
high performance amplifier for 
richer, fuller sound. You can even 
get an Audio Control Center that 
gives you separate bass, treble, 
volume and voice/music controls. 

And you can get models with 
output fees to play TV audio 
through your home stereo. 

System 3. The best Zenith ever. 
Now even better. 


The quality goes in before the name goes on” 


$420 


=TO A SPORT 
THIS XMAS 


1e y AND BE A HERO TO YOUR 
~ FRIENDS AND RELATIVES! 

Special Holiday Rate (for 12 issues): 
First subscription (your own or gift) $6.97 (basic) 
Each additional subscription only $5.97 
(same 12 issues cost $15.00 on the newsstand!) 
No need to pay now. We'll bill you in January 
1980 when your gift subscriptions start. Uu91 


MY NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 
GIFT TO: 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE zip 


While you're at it, C enter or 

(renew my subscription, too. 
Please use a separate sheet to list additional 
gifts. Handsome gift cards provided FREE! 
Please use a separate sheet to list additional gifts. 
Offer expires December 31, 1979. Good only in U.S. 
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FOOTBALL: BASKETBALL « HOCKEY -; 
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TENNIS 


; November '79. Allow 8 weeks for delivery of first 
B ASEB ALL issue. Basic subscription prices: 12 issues $6.97, 


home-delivered at 


Now, have CPORT 
‘ super, low rates. You'll 
oan) SAVE UP TO 


°% OFF 
6 7 (eo ] NEWSSTAND PRICES! 


ooh Yes, send me 24 issues of SPORT for 
39 only $9.97. (67% off the newsstand price of $30.00) 
0 Send me 12 issues for only $6.97 


( 54% off newsstand price of $15.00). 


© Payment enclosed Name 


CBill me later (please print) 
(New subscriber = Address 
(Current 

subscriber City State Zip 


Offer good in U.S.A. through 5/31/80. Offer date: 
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©1979, Shell Oil Company 


Keep this guide to read and read again. It could 
save somebody’s life. Yours. 


very year, I ride with each of the 

21 Shell tank truck drivers in my 
area, to see how well they perceive 
and react to driving hazards. In pre- 
paring this guide, I rode with four 
other professional drivers, then 
checked with the National Safety 
Council, to get a nationwide view of 
driving hazards. 

Now I want to take one more 
ride—an imaginary ride—with you. 
This guide will take us down four 
of the most potentially dangerous 
roads you’ve ever seen. They've 
been booby-trapped with 39 driving 
hazards. See if you can spot them, in 
a quick look at the photographs. In 
each photo, imagine yourself as the 
driver of the blue car in the fore- 
ground. Drive carefully. 


About the author 
Jake Pennell has been 
a professional truck 
driver for 26 years 
and a driver trainer 
for 17 years. As Driv- 


ing Safety Instructor B 

for Shell distribution ¥ 

centers in Fresno, 

Stockton and Chico, 

California, Jake. 

works with 21 drivers 

and 6 big tank trucks running over half 
a million miles a year. The drivers at his 
Fresno plant have five straight years 
without a single accident. Jake is a 
member of the Shell Safety Honor 
Roll and a group leader in the Shell 
Transactional Analysis safety program. 


Q. What is the most hazardous 
traffic situation? 
A. Approaching an intersection. 
One-third of all collisions occur at 
intersections. Here are the two car- 
dinal rules for intersections: 
1. The “No Right of Way” Rule: 
Never assume the other driver will 
yield when you have the right of way. 
When in doubt, slow down or tap your 
horn—or both. 
2. The “Left, Right, Left” Rule: 
Before proceeding through an inter- 
section, whether you have the right 
of way or not, look first to the left, 
then to the right, then to the left 
again. And turn your head to look; 
don’t just glance. If you just flick your 
eyes back and forth, you could very 
well miss something. 


Q. What's the “decision point”? 
A. It’s the point at which you must 
decide whether to stop before you 
reach the intersection, or proceed 
through it. At 30 m.p.h. it is 90 feet 
from the intersection. On a residen- 
tial street, that puts the decision 
point about halfway through the yard 
of the second house from the corner. 
(The average front yard is about 60 
feet wide.) 

TIP: Even if you have the right of 
way, take your foot off the gas as you 
draw even with the second house 
from the corner. Then you can stop in 
time if you have to. 


Residential Driving Hazards. This quiet residential street contains nine driving hazards— 


accidents looking for a place to happen. Can you spot them ina quick look? Answers at bottom 


of page. 


Q. What about unidentified 
flying objects? 

A. Inresidential areas, most U.F.0.’s 

are Frisbees, balls or kites. When 

you see one of these flying through 

the air, get off the gas and on the 

brake. It’s a sure sign there are kids 

playing near the street, even if you 

can’t see them. 

Q. How can | tell when a 
parked car is a hazard? 

A. Bill Potts, at United Parcel Ser- 

vice, trains his drivers to “scan the 


steering wheels” of parked cars. If 
you see a wheel with a person behind 
it, beware. The driver could pull out 
in front of you or open his door. 
Leonard Stanford, a Houston cab 
driver, has this technique for down- 
town streets: when a car up ahead of 
you pulls over to the curb, expect the 
driver’s door to open. That’s exactly 
what happened when I rode with 
Leonard. There was no crash, be- 
cause he saw the car pull over and 
anticipated the opening of the door. 


I rode with Bill Potts, Southwest Region Saree Manager of United 
Parcel Service, to find out more about residential ha 


zards. ANSWERS: 


1. Frisbee in air means kids could run after it. 2. Skateboarder in drive- 
way could be in street quickly. 3. Driver at wheel of car in driveway may 
be hace out. 4. Bicyclist on sidewalk could come out into street. 5. Dog 
in front of oncoming traffic — pickup could swerve into your lane. 
6. Parallel-parked cars on both sides of street force traffic into middle. 


tN of ; 
7.Car with hood up—owner may walk into street. 8.Car at stop sign may not yield. 9.Ice cream 
truck—children may be around it or running toward it. 


= , 


Two-lane Highway Hazards. Two-lane roads call for extra caution. Can you spot the nine 


} 


hazards in this photo? Answers at bottom of page. 


Q. How can I keep from getting 
stabbed in the back? 

A. Back-stabbings, or rear-end colli- 

sions, are dangerous. When you 

see that you’re going to have to 

slow down rapidly, or even stop, tap 

your brake pedal once or twice 

before applying the brakes. This 

will blink your brake lights to warn 

the driver behind you, who might be 

daydreaming. 

Q. What if | have to make a 
panic stop? 

A. Obviously, if you don’t have time 


~ rd 


§ Frank Waldron, American Trucking Association Trucker of the Year, 
talked to me about highway hazards. ANSWERS: 1. Car passing you in 
no-passing zone may cut in front of you. 2. Narrow shoulders —escape 
route limited. 3.Car making right turn at intersection—oncoming traffic 
could swerve to miss it if it comes out. 4. Poorly loaded truck-something 
may fall off. 5. Car approaching intersection at right may not yield. 

= oes 6. School bus —you must stop when lights are flashing. 7. Oncoming 
truck has wide load-keep to right. 8. Traffic behind slow-moving truck may try to pass. 9. Right 
curve ahead—excess speed could force you into an oncoming lane. 


to blink your brake lights, you 
shouldn’t do it. But the best driving 
technique is to avoid putting yourself 
in a panic stop situation. You should 
always maintain at least a two-second 
following distance. And keep your 
eyes moving to spot potential hazards 
before they reach the panic stage. 
That’s what this guide is all about. 


Q. Which curve is more 
hazardous, left or right? 

A. Onatwo-lane road, I’ve found that 

right-hand curves are more hazard- 

ous, for two reasons. First, more 


Interstate and Freeway Hazards. Per vehicle mile, superhighways are probably the safest 
roads ever built. But only 9 if yow’re aware of the hazards that do exist, like the 10 in this picture. 
Could you spot them in time? Answers at bottom of page. 


right-hand curves tend to be “blind” 
than left-hand curves because of 
trees, hedges, fences, etc., close to 
the shoulder. These can obstruct your 
view of oncoming traffic. Second, if 
you don’t reduce your speed enough 
for a right-hand curve, your car can 
be forced over into the path of vehi- 
cles in the other lane. 


Q. What’s the most hazardous 
freeway situation? 
A. Lane changing probably causes 


more freeway accidents than any 
other maneuver. If you see another 
vehicle changing lanes, or if a vehicle 
is ina position where it might change 
lanes, give it a wide berth. Glance at 
the outside mirrors of cars or trucks 
in the lanes next to yours. If you can’t 
see the driver’s face in the mirror, 
then you are in his blind spot. Either 
move ahead or drop back, so he can 
see you. Especially if you are passing 
someone on the right. And always, 
always use your signals. 


Lift these advertising pies out by removing staples. 


| Texas State Trooper Kyle Purvis shared his many miles of freeway and 
interstate experience with me. ANSWERS: 1. Car in your mirror ca l 
soon be in your blind spot. 2. You're too close to car ahead —keep 
minimum two-second following distance. 3. Motorcyclist is often sek 
ooked—keep an eye out for him. 4.Car changing lanes-could cut in front 


of you. 5. Left lane closed ahead —traffic will be squeezed to the right. 

6. Car parked on shoulder may reenter traffic. 7. Exit ahead —right- 

lane traffic may slow down; left-lane tra raffic may cut across to exit. 
8. Truck has Brake lights on-slow down until you're sure there's no danger. 9. Recreational 
vehicle has limited visibility, larger blind spot. 10. Car on entrance ramp may not yield. 


i | en po i! 
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Downtown Driving Hazards. Streets are full of cars, trucks, cabs, buses and Tedenrione 
You need to be on your toes to spot Lt hazards in this picture. Note: Most would not bea hazard 
to you in the blue car, but all are typical of downtown driving. Answers at bottom of page. 


Q. Signaling all the time is 
such a bother. Is it really 
necessary? 

A. Yes! Whether you're entering, 

exiting or changing lanes, you should 

signal your move in plenty of time for 
drivers all around you to see what 
you’re going to do. Speaking of 
signals, here’s one we truckers use at 
night: when a vehicle has passed you, 
especially a long 18-wheeler or some- 
one pulling a vacation trailer, flick 
your headlights. This will signal the 


in left 


PAE: Leonard Stanford drives his cab in downtown traffic almost every day. 
& These are some of the things he looks for. ANSWERS: 1. Street repair— 
traffic will be forced around it. 2. Driver in parked car—could open door 
8 or reenter traffic. 3. Pedestrians jaywalking. 4. Taxi may stop quickly— 
oer may open on street side. 5. Bus at stop will soon enter traffic. 6. 
pore garage exit—cars may come out. 7.Car making left turn—traffic 
i ane will stop or change lanes. 8. Pedestrians crossing against 
Ilr “DON'T WALK” sign—be careful making right turn. 9.Construction fence 

—trucks or u orkethen may enter street. 10. Delivery truck driver may walk around truck. 11. 
Right lane is right turn only-some traffic may move into left lane. 


passing driver that it’s safe for him to 
come back over to the right lane. 
Many truckers will say “thank you” 
with a blink of their clearance lights. 


Q. What's the “hidden 
intersection”? 

A. In downtown traffic, it’s the exit to 
a parking garage or a truck loading 
dock in the middle of the block. Here 
are some things to look for, to spot 
this hazard: 

1. A gap in the row of parked 


Remember, you can't see traffic in your 
blind spots (red zones). Adding a right-side 
mirror will help. 
cars could indicate a mid-block 
driveway. 
2. An “EXIT” sign warns you of 
cars leaving a parking garage or lot. 
3. Some garages and loading 
docks have a large convex mirror 
mounted near the sidewalk. This can 
tip you off to the possibility of cars or 
trucks coming out. 


Q. Green light means all okay. 
Right? 
A. Wrong. When you have a green 


light, you probably proceed through 
the intersection, assuming that 
cross-street traffic will stop and will 
stay stopped. This is a dangerous as- 
sumption. Here are some of the ways 
you can protect yourself from the 
hazard of a green light: 

1.When your light has just 
changed to green — Remember the 
left, right, left rule. Turn your head 
and look left, right, and left again to 
make sure the way is clear before 
moving. 

2. When you're approaching the 
green light — Look left, right, and 
left again before you reach the 
intersection. 

3. Car making right turn on red 
—Look first for movement. Ifthe car 
is even “creeping” forward, tap your 
horn to get the driver's attention. As 
you get closer, glance at the driver. If 
he’s facing you, he probably sees you. 
If he’s facing away from you, he may 
be getting ready to turn. 


Q. There are so many hazards. 
How can I avoid them all? 
A. Unfortunately, neither I nor the 
other experts have a magic formula 
to help you avoid all driving hazards. 
But I uncovered some hard-nosed 
tips from these four professionals: 
Kyle Purvis, Texas State 
Trooper — “Check your rearview 


A green lig ight can be dangerous, if you assume that other drivers will always yield to their red 


light. Look first, even when you 


have the green. 


mirror every five seconds. If you doa 
lot of driving on six- and eight-lane 
freeways, consider putting a right- 
side mirror on your car.” 

Bill Potts, United Parcel Ser- 
vice Safety Manager — “Make it a 
habit to keep your eyes about 8 to 12 
seconds ahead of your car. At 30 
m.p.h., that’s about one and a half 
city blocks.” 

Frank Waldron, American 
Trucking Association Trucker of the 
Year —“On long drives, stop every 
100 to 150 miles. Get out and walk 
around or have some coffee. This’ll 


help you keep from getting highway 
hypnosis.” 
Leonard Stanford, cab driver — 
“When you're ona four-lane downtown 
street, stay in the lane next to the 
center line. That gives you a better 
chance to see cars or people coming 
out into the street.” 


Q. What if | have some more 
questions? 

A. Write me, and I'll do my best to 

answer you. Write to Jake Pennell, 

Shell Oil Company, P.O. Box 61609, 

Houston, Texas 77208. 


How to get more answers from Shell. These and other Shell Answer Books are 
available at participating Shell dealers. Or you can write Shell Answer Books, P.O. Box 


61609, Houston, Texas 77208. 


Come to 


Shell for answers 


